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ABSTRACT 

The second of five reports on Project REACH (Regular 
Education for All Children with Handicaps) describes an inservice 
approach to the integration of severely disabled students. REACH 
inservice is ongoing, systematic, and responsive and focuses on 
attitude and behavior change of both students and teachers. Three 
chapters address such prelir.inary considerations as the contribution 
of inservice to attitude change, planning a peer tutor/special 
friends programs, and cutting costs through the trainer of trainers 
model (using an inservice coordinator). Lesson plans for six modules 
are then presented; modules cover such topics as awareness, civil 
rights and disabled persons, and labels and myths. The peer tutoring 
model and its; structured interaction approach to creating more 
spontaneous relationships is illustrated via case histories of 
participating students. Self -produced audiovisual materials are 
introduced and suggestions offered about equipment. Two concluding 
chapters consist of a series of bibliographies (on nonprint and 
media), disabilities for young people, and professional resources) 
and abstracts of research on the topic. (CL) 
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1. INTRODUCTION: A RUDE AWAKENING 



The authors of this manual share the r e s p on s i b i 1 i t v for 
providin-^ inservi-e education at the five school sites that'^vere 
involved with Project REACH. When we began this job, our own 
need for order inspired us to design a logical sequence of in- 
service presentations. On the a s s ump t i on t h a t we'd be able to 
predict and control our interactions with the school system, we 
carefully reviewed the literature on inservice practice (see 
Chapter 9), decided who our target audiences would be and formed 
hypotheses about the probable effects of various content and 
presentation variables on our subject audiences. We expected to 
identify integration sites in the spring, offer in-ervice to ad- 
ministrators before the fall school opening and provide a series 
of formal presentations to regular education staff and students 
on a monthly basis throughout the school year. We anticipated 
applying this plan, with minor adaptations, at each project 



site. 



When we tried to implement our tidy sequence, however, we 
quickly became aware that the realities of life in a complex 
school district render such a plan futile. For example,' we 
first planned to begin inservice activities in spring. But we 
discovered that integration sites couldn't be chosen until the 
yearly budget was approved. In San Francisco, the budget is 
approved in August; staff receive their assignments in September 
and children receive placement notifications shortly before the 
first week of school. So much for our nice neat timeline. 

The logical content sequence that we'd designed met a sim- 
ilar fate. The sequence had moved from general information in 
the form of training awareness for teachers and several levels 
of awareness for students to more particularized training in the 
form of follow-up and mi n i -cou r s e s , as needed, for peer tutors. 
We found, however, that although some sites said they'd like the 
whole sequence, they had no time to allocate for inservice. 
Other sites wanted only parts of planned presentations with no 
regard for our predetermined order. So much for our logical 
sequence. It therefore hit home to us that the integration of 
students with severe disabilities into a large urban school dis- 
trict presented a number of unique challenges, some of which 
could be predicted and others of which resisted advance prep- 
aration. 



These early experiences convinced us to change our philo- 
sophy of inservice education. Instead of a deterministic model 
built on deductive logic, we decided on a responsive model. We 
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rejectt^d our "castor oil" philosophy (i.e., "take it because 
it's good ^or you and don't ask any questions"), and began in- 
stead to respond to the expressed needs of the teachers and stu- 
dents xe hoped to serve. In retrospect, we see:n to have made 
the right decision. We can now report that integration is be^ 
Kliininfi happen at our school sites. We see positive spon- 

taneous interactions between able-bodied people and severely 
disabled people in elementary, middle school and high scl^ool 
settings. We think that the success of integration in San 
Francisco is attributable to system- wide efforts by many indi- 
v'iduals -- anc; inservice education is one of several critical 
elements in those efforts to produce system-wide change. 

Since it's our belief that every c oi nmu n i t y is different, 
this manual won't attempt to be a fail-proof "cookbook" of in- 
service activities, even though we do provide specific inservice 
lesson plans, procedures and references. We've tried to de- 
scribe mistakes and all what we've done within the San 
Fran(:isco schools to make it possible for severely disabled and 
able-bodied peers to interact with each other in positive ways. 
Our goal is to encourage you -- teachers, administrators, thera- 
pists, nurses, and public health workers -- to plan inservice 
that responds to the particular characteristics of your con-mun i - 

t y • 

A _ n o t_ e _ o n _ t_ e £^m j_ n o q ^ Y_ 

Throughout this manual, "inservice" is used to refer to 
training teachers 3.nd students. Although this isn't the usual 
meaning of inservice, it was less cumbersome to use the word in 
this way than to continually specify that students would be 
trained too. 

In the following sections, we define what REACH inservice 
is and explain why REACH is effective. The next chapter focuses 
on inservice as a means of changing attitudes. 



^ • ^?Ll--ii- ^l^OT^Xn s e r V |c e? 

Inservice education, as developed by Project REACH, ad- 
dresses the twin problems of attitude and behavior change. If 
able-bodied people are to alter their usually negative attitudes 
toward people with disabilities and positive interactions are to 
occur between these two groups, inservice must be more broadly 
defined than it customarily is. Conventional inservice educa- 
tion is e£_[_sod j_c , rnq_[ecu_[aj^ , and de t_e£m_[n2_si • Ty p i ca 1 1 y a on e - 
shot presentation to teachers or administrators, it usually con- 
sists of material predetermined by some outside expert that ad- 
vises school staff how to handle particular educational prob- 
1 ems . 

In contrast, REuACH advocates inservice that is ong_qj_n^, 
_s^_s^em_[c , and Jl£l£o n^_i ve . Inservice education, as we define it, 
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: r. c I u d e s rrio d e 1 i n g , i n f o r ma : i o n a 1 p r s e n t a t i o n s and s r r u c r u r e d 
coni3Ct (see :he model on the following page). Tl^ese activities 
bijttre:;s each oth. er, res siting in attitude and behavior change 
on the part of the able-bodied sclu^iol coirmunity. Although tne 
activities 'xe provide sDmetiines take the episodic form of more 
traditional in service sessions (e.g., workshops or group presen- 
tations), REACH inservice is ongo_i_ng in that it emphasizes day- 
to-day, informal contacts between special education personnel 
and regular education staff and students. In such contact, 
attitudes and behaviors are modeled that can powerfully affect 
subs'^quent i n 1 1? r ac t i on s between able-bodied and severely dis- 
abled students. It's crucial to recognise the importance of 
such modeling and to remain aware that the attitudes and bef^av- 
ior of the special education staff will be copied by the rest of 
the school conrnun i t y . For example, an ongoing demonstration of 
high teacher expectations for severely disabled s t u d e t s will 
re.nforce the inform.ation rno r e formally presented during inser- 
v i o nw r e n e s s sessions or d i s a Id i 1 i t \' si mu I a t i o n wo r k s h o p s . 



REACH Inservice 



The model below is presented in the fonn of a 
triangle because ongoing modeling of positive 
attitudes toward students with severe disabilities is 
the base upon which the other two aspects of inservice 
rest. Similarly, it isn't possible to structure 
successful interactions between students without 
supporting them by accurate information about 
disabilities and disabled people, given through 
info rma tional presentations. 



z 



/ 




- 3) 



- 2) 



I ) 



ongoing mo deling 



structured interactions 



informational presentations 



REACH Mode 1 



n f 0 rma t i 0 n a 1 presentations 



C o M '.• e n t '; o n a I I n s e r v i c 



To further broaden and deepen the impact of REACH training 
activities, we also focus on providing inservice that is system- 
ic rather than molecular in scope. Ordinarilv, the goal~of~ln- 
service education is changed teacher behavior and the audience 
addressed is limited to school district staff (Hutson, 1979) 
Because we know that attitudes toward people with disabilities 
are maintained by a broad array of socle t_ai_io rcei_ and not just 
by teacher behaviors, we've directed our attitude change efforts 
at a wider audience. We make "Awareness Level" presentations to 
faculty, but we also include students in inservice activities by 
offering three types of formal presentations (i.e.. Awareness 
Activities, Learning Stations, and Mini Lessons) and bv struc- 
turing interactions between severely disabled students and non- 
disabled peers. We deal with the attitudes of nonteaching 
staff, such as custodians, cafeteria workers, and secretarial 
statt, through formal presentations, and by ensuring oneoine 
contact with special education staff and students. Furthe? 
informal inservice is provided by teachers who move their stu- 
dents ofi carnpus to use functional, corrmu n i t y - b a s ed curricula. 
As students learn how to negotiate laundromats, public transpor- 
tation, and neighborhood shops, the public relations value of 
.''!',''^V"2 co-.tacts between able-bodied and disabled people 
shouldn t be underestimated. Here again, just as they do within 
the scool, special educators have an opportunity to model atti- 
tudes and behaviors that provide alternatives to the popular 
stereotypic reactions of pity and discomfort. At the same time, 
students with severe disabilities who demonstrate growing inde- 
pendence and the ability to learn also act to break down stereo- 
typic notions about disabled people. 

Finally, we'd like to emphasize that REACH inservice is 
iei£cn^ive rc.ther than predetermined. We learned through harsh 
experience that content can only be derided upon after the in- 
service providers spend time in the individual school conrriun i t y . 
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To help us formulate an inservice plan, we use a Need s se s_s - 
nD§.[ll_ll2i§.LYi£!^_ "l^o assess the entry-level skills of r eg u 1 a r ""ed u~ 
cators (see the Appendix) and a Check_[]^_sl (see Chapter 3) to 
further note the characteristics (i.e., the educator's level of 
familiarity with disability) of each individual school site. 

These instruments combined with carejuj o b s^e r^ v a t_ on_ in the 

school can aid inservice providers in deciding upon the attitude 
change activities that are best suited to the needs of the in- 
dividual sites. 



B. Use the REACH Inservice Model? 

It's important to realize that desegregation doesn't equal 
integration. In reponse to the "least restrictive environment" 
provisions of Public Law 9^-1^2, (which state that severely dis- 
abled st:jdents should be educated in the least restrictive envi- 
ronnyefi: possible) studefUs with severe disabilities are being 
assigned to regular education school sites with increasing fre- 
quency. 3ut proximity doesn't automatically result in interac- 
tion, 3s studies of racial desegregation show. Such research 
repeatedly distinguishes betwecii desegregation and integration 
(Ogbu, 197S). Schools in which social interaction occurs across 
:'arial lines are schools in whirh direct intervention to encour- 
age such interaction takes place (Clement and Harding, 197S) 

Research in special education similarly suggests that sys- 
tematic efforts are necessary if social integration is tc occur 
for disabled students (Guralnick, 1976; Nordquist, 1978; Snyder, 
Appoloni and Cook, 1977). Those programs that simply place stu- 
dents with disabilities on the same campus as regular education 
students don't result in the same quality or (juantity of inter- 
actions as chose in which a planned intervention prepares every- 
one for po'iitive interactions. 

RE/\CH recognizes the need for social integration, and has 
designed its inservice model accordingly. Some questions the 
model addresses are: What sorts of interventions are most ef- 
fective? Who should be the target group for inservice activi- 
ties? What should such activities hope to' accomplish in terms 
of observable behavior? 

In order to develop an inservice program that will suit 
the needs of a particular corrmunity and begin to effect change, 
inservice providers will need to think about some general is- 
sues, such as the origins of prejudicial attitudes toward people 
with disabilities, how stereotypical attitudes are maintained in 
our society and what can be learned from theories of attitude 
change (which have been a major focus of social psychology re- 
search since the 1920's). Chapter 2 explains how the REACH in- 
service providers addressed these issues and questions. 



As you think about the issues discussed in the next chap- 
ter, you'll undoubtedly realize that an integrated school can 
only exist in an integrated community. If students with severe 
disabilities are to be accepted within a regular school, a major 
change wi i 1 have to occur in the way in which Individual differ- 
ences oi_^Ji__soj_tj__ are regarded in our society. School-based 
inservice can contribute to changing the attit.udinal, ecoi^omic, 
and legal factors that currently prevent the full integration of 
citizens with disabilities and we think that the REACH model 
offers an efficient means of beg_[nnj_ng to make that contribu- 
tion. But it's important to remember that systems chang:- very 
slowly and it would be unrealistic to expect that changes in 
school policy and practice will quickly result in more wide- 
spread change. To complement school-based at t i t ude -change ef- 
forts, disabled people and their advocates must also work toward 
obtaining those improved vocationai and residential options that 
characterize a truly integrated community. 
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2. iNSERVICE AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 



yQ^?.Lil^!l^inS_ltl^_Na t u re_q f _At t ]_t u 

Altitudes are defined as "the intensity of positive or 
negative affect for or against a psychological object" (Thur- 
stone, cited in Ashmore, 1975, see chapter 9, The Description of 
the Literature). Attitudes always have direction either 
toward or against a specific object. The object may be an indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, a set of physical objects or 
even an abstract idea. 

If an attitude is broken down into its component parts, it 
becomes apparent that attitudes are actually made up of feej_^ 
inSl» l^oughts a, id behavj_0£S ( 5ch e 1 1 en be r g , 1 970 ). 

Typical inservice programs in settings where students with 
disabilities are being mainstreamed address the feeling and 
thought components of attitudes without directly addressing the 
iinpo'-tant behavioral components. These programs base their ac- 
tivities on the assumption that people tend to seek consistency 
between the internal (feelings and thoughts) and external (be- 
havior) expressions of their attitudes. In other words, many 
programs attempt to change students' and teachers' perceptions 
of people with disabilities through discussion or awareness type 
activities aj^pne, on the assumption that behavior change will 
then result. This assumption may be problematic for two rea- 
sons. First, in a recent review of at t i t ude -change research, 
Joy Donaldson (1980. See Chapter 9) suggested that unstructured 
group discussion about disabilities may backfire by reinforcing 
the negative stereotypes already held by graup members. Second, 
if the goal of inservice programs is to change the way people 
act (as well as how they feel), then opportunities to establish 
new behavior patterns must accompany new information conveyed 
through awareness activities. 

To ensure that positive attitudes are being created and 
that new benavior patterns are being established, the REACH 
Project uses a tri-level approach -- ongoing modeling elui in- 
formational presentations £j_ui structured interactions (through 
peer tutoring and special friends programs). As we've stressed, 
the goal is to effect long-lasting changes in the ways nondis- 
abled people feel about and act toward disabled people. 



B. How Attitudes are Formed 



In designing the RBACH approach, we took into account the 
social psychological research on attitude formation. According 
to the literature, attitudes develop as a result of three main 
influences: our knowledge of the world around us, social norms 
and individual personality characteristics (Schellenberg, 1970). 
Little research has dealt specifically with attitudes toward 
people with severe disabilities, but information does exist on 
the formation of attitudes toward mentally retarded individuals. 
This materia' indicates that i^ck^o f^_j_n f or^mat^]_on , loc]_a_[_con^o r^ - 

£5.L1§.1q j_rJjAPJ-X?J?J-? LL^LLL ^ dividual feelings 

and beliefs) contribute to the generally negative attitudes held 
by the nondisabled toward mentally retarded people (Gottlieb, 
1975). It's likely that the same factors conspire to create 
negative attitudes toward severely disabled people as well. 

L ack _o f^_ j_n f_o £ma t_j^o n . 

People are commonly afraid of the unknown. Several years 
ago Jay Gottleib, a "esearcher Find faculty member at New York 
University, presenter, evidence lo show that the general public 
knows little about mental retardation and about social programs 
for the retarded (Gottlieb, 197^^. See chapter 9). Our more 
recent survey data and observation notes suggest similar public 
ignorance about severely disabled people. This ignorance isn't 
surprising^ Because the severely disabled constitute a tiny per- 
centage of the population, few nondisabled people have had per- 
sonal contact with a severely disabled person. The practice of 
institutionalizing severely disabled people "protecting" them 
from casual contact with the nondisabled public -- has further 
narrowed the opportunity for contact. 

During the awareness sessions we conducted for Project 
REACH, the questions regular faculty and students asked revealed 
both lack of knovledge and misinformation about people with 
severe disabilities. Disabling conditions were (and are) often 
viewed as contagious; "can I catch it?'* is a conrmon concern. 
Other questions showed minimal knowledge of the abilities and 
interests of severely disabled students ("Can I talk to him?" 
"Does she like to play?'* "Can he learn anything?"), and the so- 
cial opportunities available to severely disabled people ("Does 
she live with her mother?" "Will she live in a hospital when she 
leaves school?" "Can he have a girlfriend?"). 

It^s important to realize that social integration is an 
effective way of changing this knowledge base. Formal inservice 
presentations can provide staff and students with new informa- 
tion, and special education teachers can answer questions in 
informal situations. But once staff and students have been pre- 
pared for first-hand contact, it's this form of direct experi- 
ence with severely disabled students that will enable regular 
education staf and students to learn to assess the abilities 
and individual personalities of severely disabled people miore 
positively. 



Negative attitudes are perpetuated as much by lack of so- 
cial contact as by lack of information. Social norms encourage 
association between equals and discourage association with metn- 
bers of unequal groups. 

Equal status, therefore, needs to be established if on- 
going i n ter ac t i on / soc i a 1 integration is to occur. Evidence to 
support this statement comes from the literature on racial de- 
segregation, as well as from research into the integration of 
disabled people (Donaldson, 1980; Ogbu , 1982; Voeltz, 1980). 
And yet, in the United States, we live in a stratified society 
a social system in which some people are "nnore equal than 
others". 

Stratification, or the ranking of individuals into high 
and low jtatus groups, is generally affected by the following 
factors: economic standing; social status; ethnicity, race or 
caste membership; gender, and political status. By our own so- 
cietal norms, disabled people generally occupy a low-status po- 
sition not unlike that of other minority group members. Severe- 
ly disabled people are often perceived by the general public to 
be incapable of self-support -- much less the degree of economic 
achievement valued so highly in modern America (Pumpian, 1981). 
There is no status honor associated with membership in the group 
labeled severely handicapped. And, like other minority groups 
who suffer discrimination in a stratified society, severely dis- 
abled people are seen to differ markedly from our societal 
ideal. The ways in which they differ include cultural traits 
(language, corrmun i ca t i on modes), physical traits (gait, mobil- 
ity, appearance), and social traits (behavior, appearance of 
helplessness). 

The consequences of these differences are similar for 
race/caste minorities and for disabled people: in stratified 
societies, people belonging to low-status social groups have 
impaired or unequal access to the fundamental resources of so- 
ciety (Ogbu, 1982). For disabled people, as for member s o f 
racial, ethnic, and sexual minorities, the mechanisms perpetu- 
ating inequality are stereotyping, discrimination, and conformi- 
ty to social norms that discourage association between people of 
unequal status. Such conformity may explain the failure of 
"dump and hope" desegregation programs. 

If integration is to be achieved, able-bodied adults and 
children must be made aware of their stereotypic views of dis- 
abled people. They then must be shown how to treat disabled 
people just as they treat those they perceive as able-bodied. 
Disability may mean difference -- but it does not mean inabil- 
ity. 

I n s er V i ce p rog r ams can address the problems of discrimina- 
tion and stereotyping in several ways. First, images can be 
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presented of seveiely disabled people who don't conform to dis- 
criminatory stereotypes (Donaldson, 19S0). Disabled guest spea]<- { 
ers are best at dispelling stereotypes, but the films and writ- 
ten materials listed in our bibliography are also effective (see 
Chapter 8). Second, accurate information can be provided about 
the vocat i ona 1 /economi c achievements of people with severe dis- 
abilities (Pumpian, 1981). Many people don't realize that se- 
verely disabled students can be gainfully employed. Marc Gold's 
lLY._i\DJ^Jjl?J__^lZ_ ^ ^ i ^ ^ provide eye-opening information on 
this subject. Third, interactions between severely disabled 
and able-bodied people can be structured so that participants 
are of equal status (Donaldson, 1980). Cooperative games, such 
as those described in I!ie__Nj^v^ jGa^fTie s__ Bo^ (see the References 
section) can provide the starting point for such positive inter- 
act ions. 

lQdlvJ_dua ]_ _f_ee J_j_n^ s _and _be|^ . 

Positive and negative att.itudes are shaped by individual 
feelings and beliefs (or intrapsychic traits) as much as by lack 
of knowledge and societal forces. Richard Ashmore (1975), in 
his useful chapter on attitude change, identifies three general 
cogn i t i ve - a f f ec t i ve syndromes that are said to be associated 
with the negative a+titudes displayed by one group toward anoth- 
er. They are: 1) the belief that the other group is inferior, 
accompanied by feelings of contempt; 2) threatening images, ac- 
companied by feelings of anger or fear; and, 3) the beliefs in 
strangeness or nonnormalcy, accompanied by feelings of discom- a 
fort. ' 

Ashmore suggests that all three of these syndromes may be 
involved in negative attitudes toward mental retardation. Fear- 
ful feelings are often reported by the students we interviewed 
following their first contact with severely disabled people -- 
although some students have described themselves as just being 
curious, uneasy, or unsure of what to say or do. Joy Donaldson 
(1980), in her review of attitude change literature, describes 
interventions that are designed to alter similar cognitive- 
affective syndromes. For example, one study was based on the 
hypothesis that "nondisabled persons avoid handicapped individ- 
uals because of a discomfort created over a conflict between a 
desire to stare at the person (novel stimulus) and a desire to 
adhere to a cultural norm against staring when the novel stimu- 
lus is a person". The results of this study suggest that by 
sanctioning or allowing staring, the novelty of the stimulus can 
be reduced, and the discomfort caused by conflicting impulses 
can then be conmnen surately reduced. 



^- ll}2.ii£§ilion5_J_oj; LnA!?_LY_'JL?_* LViodifyin^ Attitudes Through 

As hmo re's analysis offers further support for inservice 
activities that emphasize: 1) information on the achievements 
of severely disabled students; 2) information on the ways in 
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which severely disabled students are similar to nondisabled 
students; 3) structured interactions during which initial fears 
can be overcome; and ^) opportunities for sanctioned staring, 
either through the use of media or through the appearance of 
guest speak erswithdisabilities* 

Theories of attitude change stress the importance of set- 
ting up a two-way interaction between individuals and their en- 
vironments. People are assumed to be most comfortable when 
their thoughts and behavior are consistent. When there is dis- 
sonance between thought and behavior, people will change their 
ideas or their actions until a more con5,onai^t (balanced) state 
is achieved. Thus, initially, able-bodied students involved 
with severely disabled students in a "Spec i.a 1_ Friends" program 
(see Chapter 6) may be afr?. id of their disabled peers. But the 
stri.icture of the Special Friends Program may promote pleasurable 
interaction bet wen students. The resulting coi^flict between 
previously-established thou^^hts (in this case, fears) and new 
behavior will cause individual students to seek a more balanced 
state of mind hopefully by changing the fearful attitudes 

that restricted interaction. 



^* ^2.1^2^ s^_of^_Modj^f^]_Y_i^ng_Att]_t 

The experimental literature on attitude change suggests at 
least three possible means of modifying attitudes and behavior. 
As summarized by Ashmore, they are: commun i ca t i on / i n f orma t i on 
techniques, behavior strategies, and self-confrontation exer- 
cises. 



'-'^■v''?^!llca t i on / I n format i on Techn ique s 

^ In presenting information, the focus should first be 
-n a credible communicator. People with disabilities 

^re pr.-.«. ib the most credible sources of information about han- 
'^■^cap,: .jv^ .ditions. Guest speakers, films in which disabled 
people ^oe,-, about themselves, and autobiographies are persua- 
sive iviservice aids. Another important factor here is the qual- 
ity of the relationship between the presenter and his or her 
a ud i enc? . 



• When you think about the gaps in know ledge that inser- 
vice will address, remember that repeated exposure and experi- 
ence reduces the "strangeness" of a novel stimulus. Peer tutor- 
ing (see Chapter 6), special friends programs, and daily contact 
>i 1 1 act to change attitudes that are based on lack of informa- 
tion. "Open door policies" and frank, positive conrmun i ca t i on by 
i^pecial education staff also serve to reduce the discomfort of 
abie-bcdied students and staff. 
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« Role-playing (writing and essay, ma king a speech, or 
acting 0!Jt a dramatic role) induces participants to act in oppo- 
sition to peer group norms that usually discourage interaction. 
Disability simulation sessions offer a combination of role-play- 
ing opportunities and information. An important factor is al- 
lowing the role-player to observe the reactions of able-bodied 
people, as was done in a successful study reported by Donaldson 
( 1980) . 

• Enforced contact, such as the encounters that are 
structured by peer tutoring and Special Friends programs, can be 
a powerful impetus for attitude change. As we've mentioned, if 
such contact is poorly structured it can backfire -- increasing 
belief in negative stereotypes. According to Ashmore (1975), 
successful structuring is characterized by six factors: shared 
means and goals, equality of status, norms favoring contact and 
tolerance, positive experiences, acquaintance potential, and 
stereotype destruction. 

Se_[f_-Cq nXL9.!ll3.1i2n 

• Virjeotape plavback can be used to make able-bodied 
people aware of ways in which their behavior toward severely 
disabled people differs from their usual behavior toward peers. 
For example, simplified, high-pitched speech is often uncon- 
sciously used by nondi^abled people when addressing disabled 
individuals. Aside from being denneaning, such treatment can 
have a detrimental effect on the development of social skills in 
people with severe disabilities. Viewing one's interactions o\^ 
videotape can make one aware of such unconscious behaviors, and 
therefore capable of altering them (Ashmore, 1975). 

• Another opportunity for s e 1 f -co n f r o n t a t i o n is an exer- 
cise in which students list inappropriate and appropriate vocab- 
ulary words (Nietupski, Hamr e -N i e t up s k i , Schuetz and Ockwoood, 
1980). In addition to allov/ing students a chance to get out the 
"bad" terms used to describe atypical people, such an exercise 
encourages self-insight as individuals reflect on their own 
painful experiences with being labelled such things as "metal 
mouth", "four eyes", or "blubber". 

Project REACH was designed to address four different audi- 
ences: 1) regular education staff (administrators, teachers, 
and no n academic support personnel); 2) regular education stu- 
dent 3>; 3) special education staff (teachers of severely disabled 
?tud--:nt$, and support personnel) and ^) parent /c onnmu nity people. 
Each of these four groups has different needs, and it obviously 
takes t i Tie to assess these needs, then involve all of these 
groups in attitude-change activities. 



Nevertheless, d' ing Project REACH, we found that a broad 
range of inservice activities could be completed within one 
school year. It wcj 1 d be a mirtake to assume, though, that once 
a school has received a year's worth of inservice the job of at- 
titude change is done. Not only do students need periodic "re- 
fresher courses" throughout the school year, but inservice pro- 
grams must be repeated year after year. New students and staff 
join the school population, and old students' merTK)rie.s are 
s^iort* Attitudes toward disabled people are deeply ingrained. 
Once again, we'd like to emphasize that changing those attitudes 
is a long, slow procei;s requiring a great deal of persistence. 

5^Si:!l5I_§^i^c a^_i_on_S t^aj[|_and _S t^ud en 

To our surprise, we discovered that regular education 
staff and students generally accepted tl^e presence of students 
.vith severe disabilities at their school sites evei^ before we 
began our inservice. The regular education population tended to 
underestimate the abilities of severely disabled students, and 
-egular education staff were often intimidated by the mystique 
of special education's "special" knowledge, but they were toler- 
ant of our presence (as long as it didn't mean extra work for 
them). It may be that the increasingly positive images of 
people with disabilities presented in the popular media (i.e., 
on Sesame Street) are affecting the attitudes of the public 
even those who have had little actual contact with disabled 
people. Inservice, therefore, focused on moving teachers and 
students beyond peaceful coexistence toward actual interaction 
( see Chap t e r 6 ) . 

Special Education Staff 

vv^'e made the mistake of assuming that special education 
staff would naturally hold positive attitudes toward their se- 
verely disabled students. Unfortunately, we found that this was 
not always the case. The classrooms we studied were staffed by 
school district personnel who i.ad chosen to teach at integrated 
sites. These teachers and p ar ap r o f e s s i ona 1 s represented a wide 
range of age, experience, and teaching s t : e / ph i 1 o s o ph y . They 
also exhibited a wide range of attitudes toward people with dis- 
abilities. Special education staff who have spent many years at 
segregated sites often become "institutionalized" and display 
just those negative attitudes that are most iikely to perpetuate 
isolation and separation. They may have low expectations for 
their students, may see their students as different and depen- 
dent,, and may model ways of behaving within the classroom that 
work against normalizing students' behavior. Some of the follow- 
ing factors may contribute to this problem of negative attitude: 

• S.S.D.y.111?. lack of know 1 ed^e^ a s to students' poten- 

llll- Teachers trained in the older medical model may 
not have seen the success achieved by students taught 
by mo re con t emp o r ar y me t h od s . 
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• ^^R?.!ldence_on _t he jTi};; s t ^ i a I " 
?^ucat|on. Some of us gain status from our abilTFy'TJ 
teach people who are so different, difficult and de- 
pendent that only the enlightened professional can 
deal with them. Learned helplessness in disabled 
people is probably the result of a symbiotic relation- 
ship between care-giver and ca r e - rec i p i en t . Some 
teachers (and nurses, parents, and others) seein to 
need to keep the severely disabled child dependent in 
order to feel needed themse Ives. 

• h^ib j_;^s _de ve J_o£ed_j_n_s eg r ega t ed . "Protected" 
settings can encourage the developrment of practices 
that are very different from those used in the real 
world of regular schools. For example, regular ele- 
mentary school staff don't habitually wear hospital 
smocks, administer public "dry pants checks", speak in 
high "baby talk" voices or pop bits of food into stu- 
dents' mouths in the course of instruction. In some 
instances, teachers independently become aware of the 
incongruity of such practices and voluntarily change 
them once they move to the normalized integrated 
school. In other cases, however, teachers resist 
change clinging to non no rma 1 i zed ways because they 
worked in the segregated setting. 

• l?.llz2loI.^c^j_on . • Behavior modification is a two- 
way process. Severely disabled students condition 
teachers to tolerate behaviors in segregated settings 
(e.g., public masturbation) that become difficult to 
ignore in public. Teachers of severely disabled stu- 
dents in integrated settings can feel highly embar- 
rassed by their students' behavior, and often react 
negatively and defensively. 

^^Lg.[ll-^g.!l j._^Q'^^ ^i^y Groups 

Again, we saw differing attitudes within this audience. 
Parents of regular education children", and members of the com- 
munity (i.e., neighborhood people, and proprietors of shops, 
restaurants, and laundromats) had accepting attitudes similar to 
those displayed by regular education staff and students. That 
is, once they were informed of the purpose of the integration 
program, they accepted the presence of severely disabled stu- 
dents on campus but tended to underestimate these students' 
abilities. 

Many of the parents oi the severely disabled children 
who'd been assigned to integrated sites, began the school year 
with a good deal of skepticism about the value of integration 
for their children but most became vocal supporters of the pro- 
gram after visiting classrooms and seeing videotapes of daily 
activities. 
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^ • P^EPARING^JOR ^ If^EGRATJCNj CHECKLJ STS__rOR_ AS^ 

SCHOOL ^ SJ TE_; J NSER_yj_^^^ _Am_ PLA^ 

ing/special friends program 



Integration doesn't "just 
and requires the involvement of 
perience, these key people are 
the school site administrator, 
adrni nistrator. 



happen". It comes about through 
certain key people. In our ex- 
the special education teacher, 

and at least one d i s t r i c t - i eve 1 



If any of these people are unwilling to offer their sup- 
port it's worth it for you to spend time enlisting them In the 
integration effort. Sponsoring visits to other integrated pro- 
grams, sharing some of the literature that Chapter 9 this manual 
surrmarizes and establishing rapport and personal credibility are 
methods that we've used. 

If all else fails, depend on the children. At school 
sites where we've experienced less-than-ideal participation by 
key staff, the regular education students have kept integration 
going. (see Chapter 6, Case Histories) 

To help you lay the groundwork for an integration program, 
we've developed the checklists that appear on the following 
pages. As we plar^ned inservice activities for the schools in 
San Francisco that were involved in Project REACH, we found that 
answering the questions on the lists enabled us to customize the 
inservice to the needs of each school. We suggest that you read 
the checklists, familiarizing yourself with the issues they 
raise. Then, spend some time looking at the physical plant of 
the school, talking with site administrators, and observing the 
activities of the students. You may wish to actually intervi ew 
a few students and teachers^ You might also find, as we did, 
that the best information can be obtained informally just by 
"hanging out" in the lunchroom or faculty lounge- Finally, 
after you've collected the data you need, go back and mark the 
checklists. 
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A Checklist for Assessing a School Site's Inservice Needs 



Determining Age-appropriate Activities 

• Check off the school practices that nondisabled students participate in. 
Then asterisk the schoo^ practices that severely disabled students need* 
to participate in to be considered part of the school. 



lining up 

independently locating ovvr. 
classrooom 

walking in straight lines 

passing through the hal ; s 

getting on and off school bus 

crossing the street with 
school guard 's assistance 

taking messages / notes to 
office 

following school schedule 

Independently plpying at 
recess 

knowing whom to turn to 
for help 



stopping play when scnool Pell 
rings 

responding to adul Is as 
duthor i ty f igures 

going through cafeteria line 

sitting at a lunch table witn 
minimal supervis ion 

eating food in a limited period 
of time 

using bathrooms appropriately 

changing clothes before and after 
physical education 

us ing Individual lockers 

hanging out 

other 



List the leisure time activities that able-bodied students participate ^'n 
(e.g., playing frisbee, jungle gym, etc.). Then asterisk the activit'.es 
that are approoriate for the severely disao^ed students. 



Determining Acces s 1 b 1 1 1 t \ 



Which school areas jre accessible to severely disabled students? 



hal 1 way 

physical education 

bathroom 

school office 
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assembl les 
caf eter la 
nurse ' s office 
1 ibrary 
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playground 

art/mus 1c 

special education 
classroom 

reg. ed classroom 



Determining Opportunities for Interactions between Severely Disabl'^ci and Non 
Disabled Students ^ ' ' 



Where are i nteract ^' :ns between severely disabled/nondisab ^ad students now 
occurring? Asterisk where you'd like Interactions to occur. 



nail way 

phy s i ca 1 educat i on 
ba thrcom 
school office 
field trips 



assembl ies 
cafeter ia 
nurse ' s office 
1 i b r d y 
the commun i ty 



recess /playground 

ar t /mus i c 

special education 
c 1 as sr oom 

reg . ed . classroom 



Uhat kinds of activities are the nond isabled/severely disabled now 



participating in'^' Asterisk the .::tivities students w 
after your inservice. 



part i <: i pa te in 



peer tutor / spec i a 1 friends 

art, music 

story time 

scliool assembl Ies 

free play/leisure (e.g., 
school dances, sports) 

games , structured 

games , unstructured 



academic tasks 
phys leal education 
field trips 
sw Irrm ing 

school-wide activities (sports^ 
day, graduation) 

other 



Determining the Attitudes and Practices of the School Staff and Studen ts 

• General characteristics of the regular education administrator (check 
appl icable items) 

is already so overburdened by job responsibilities that he/she wants 

nothing to do with special education 

pays lip service to supporting integration activities 

is willing to make time for inservice activities 

is supportive of a peer tutoring program 

wants special education classes placed in the center of the school 
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General characteristics of special education administration (check 
appl icable items) 

believes in the concept of segregated sites 

is integrating because the law requires it 

supports the concept O'^ i n tegr a c i on 

works cooperatively with regular education personnel 

supports the pract ice of integration (i.e., provides money and per- 
sonnel to support in tegra ted act i v i t ies ) 

understands the needs of iniegrated classes (i.e., provides release 

time for inservice) 

General characteristics of regular education :eachers (check applicable 
i t em s ) 

(all) ( some) ( none ) 

Are already so overburdened by their job responsi- 
bilities that they don't want to have anything to do 
with severely disabled students 

Have had previous negative experiences with special 

ed ucat i on 

Have had previous positive experiences with special 

education 

View special education students as "special" and 

"different" 

View special education students as individuals with 

skills G:;d strengths 

Are willing have severely disabled students in 

their classroGin for certain activities 

Are interested in a peer tutoring program 
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• ir -lora I character i st 1 cs of special education teacher^s 
1 I ) ( soiTio) (none) 

Are ab^eady overburdened by job responsibilities 

View selves as "special" and want to be separate 

Are scared of regular^ education students or' think 

they' re a "pain" 

Want to integrate students 

Want regular education students in classroom 

Want to participate in a peer tutoring program 

Employ classroaii practices that promote normalization 

Want to participate in inservice training activities 

Are frienr and outgoing 



Are willing to be part of the school (take recess 

duty, eat with other teachers at lunch, etc.) 



f General charac cer ist ic s of nondisabled students 
(ail) (some) (none) 



_ Believe special education students should be shipped 
out to some distant campus 

Believe special education students belong on this 
campus but avoid contact or fear them 

__ Make fun of special education students 
Feel pity for special education students 
Visit special education classroom 

_ Only interact when directed by adult 

_ Participate in peer tutoring/special friends program 

Spontaneously interact with special education 
students 
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f General characteristics of severe^/ disabled studencs 

(all) (s'ne) (none) 

Ambul atory 

Nonambu 1 atory 

Verbal 

Use sign language or communication board 

Non-coiTTTijn i ca t i ve 

Show aggressive behavior 

Show passive behavior 

Size - appropriate to campus 

Age - appropriate to campus 

Physical anomalies 

Specific disabilities 

Planning the Content of the Inservice 

• Check the needs/ interests that participants have expressed. Then 
asterisk the items that ^ou^ feel participants need to know about. 

disabling conditions stereotypes/myths 



riccessibil ity age-appropriate social interac- 

tion activities for severely 
PL 94-142/civil rights of disabled & nondisabled 

disabled persons 

future prospects/employment 

special education class- 
room activities wheelchair safety 

developing positive attitudes simulation/sensitivity training 

toward disabled people 



other 



sign 1 anguage 



Planning the logistics of the inservice 



• Who will conduct the inservice? (e.g., an administrator, special educa- 
tion teacher, parent, university student, etc.) 
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What existing services could assist you in your inservice training'!' 
(e.g., local university, state department of tducation, etc.) 



Who .-nH receive inservice training? (e.g., reg-jlar education teachers 
and students, administrators, physical therapists and other ancillary 
personnel, school secretaries, aides, paraprofessionals, school bus 
dri vers , etc . ) 



Are there district policies that might determine the type and amount of 
tin-ie individuals can spend in inservice? (e.g., union restrictions, 
substitute availability, amount of release time, etc.) 



When will you do the inservice? (e.g., before school, after school, at 
faculty meetings, etc.) 



Where will the inservice occur? (e.g., cafeteria, faculty room, special 
education classroom, etc.) 



Do you have the equipment/materials needed to conduct the inservice? 
(e.g., films, books, disability simulation materials, guest speakers) 



What method will you use in presenting the information? (e.g., informal 
discussions, lectures, simulations, etc. ) 
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- • Checklist for Planning a Peer Tutor/Special Fri e nds Program 

(See Chapter 5 for infonndtion on peer tutoring" and special f'- enc^s; 

Gener 3 ' ^ ons Iderat ion'^ 

• Is tne class-oom for severely disablea students on an integratec 
canous or in c'ose proximity to regular" education site? 

• l5 t-ie regular education site administrator supportive of tne concept 
of implementing a peer tutor program? 

• Is tne regular education site administrator willing to assist you in 
your efforts? 

• What ways do you have of communicating with regular education staff? 

staff meetings informal meetings at luncn, 

recess, before and after school 

news letters 

other 

• What are the long range goals of implementing a special f riends/p-^^er 
tutor program in your school? What are the immediate objectives': 



What are the selection criteria for the peer tutors? 



What are the selection criteria for the special education students? 
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Who will recrui: and train regular education students? 

principal /site administrator or site ancillary staff -social w:-ker, 

psychologist, occupational therapist, etc.) 

special education teacher 

regular education teacher 

parents 

other special education staff (education cpec'alist, prograin specia^ 

ist staff development personnel, etc.) 

other 

Is there a way of making students accountable once they have voljnteered 
to participate in a special friends/peer tutor pr'ogram? 

grades checklists 

not necessary award system 



Is it possible to meet regularly with peer tutors/special friends to 
discuss their questions and concerns? 



• Is there a time to meet with regular education students? 

before school after school 

lunch in the classroom 



recess 

What will the peer tutoring training involve? 

classroom visitation and lectures 

observation 

demonstrations 

special media 

other 

Where will the peer tutoring program occur? 

PE lunch after school 

recess in the classroom for before school 

severely disabled students 

in regular education classroom 
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Which reguli^" education sn^f ^^}'T\t'^rs are willing to participate In this 
p^^ogram? 

classroo''^ teachers counselors 

Drinc ipa 1 other 



In .-.nicn ext racurr 1 c j i ar activities do the nondisac'ed students partici- 
pate? -'.scerisk the activities that .vould be appropr^iate for yo'jc 
se/ere;}' cisaj':ed students. 



What c:;'.,'ip^enL/ma^erial s ar^ needed for these activities? 



Are special education students and regular education students on the same 
schedule? 

buses starting lunch time 



recess closing time 



What modifications do you need to make so that severely disabled students 
can participate in the regular education programs? 
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CUTTING INSERVICE OOSTS : THE TRA I NER--OF -TRAINERS MODEL 



Vl'h ether you're an administrator, a teacher or a parent, 
the nne. j 0 r problenn you'll face once you've assessed ? school's 
need for inservice is how to get an in service progrann going. We 
think that two elements are essential: 1) designating one per- 
son who' 11 be responsible for coordinating and designing the 
inservice, and 2) implementing a "trainer of trainers" model 
(which we'll explain in detail below). 



• 5iQ^iQS-§^^_iQi^r.^i^^_Coq r^d j^na 1 0£ 

Cos ts are extr eme 1 y imp ortant to school district person- 
nel, and will be a major consideration when decisions about in- 
service are made. Districts will be tempted to depend on spe- 
cial education teachers io conduct inservice in addition to car- 
rying ou: their regular classroom responsibilities. Our experi- 
ence in San Francisco suggests that this is a mistake. Our mo s t 

highly nnotivated teachers found it almost impossible lo _.conduc_t 

a t^h e i n_s ej_y j c e_ J J_ojij_ ji_e_e^_e^_ L?]L9J?_LL' wh e n REACH 

phased out its support in the third year of the project. 

To give an idea of what time and personnel costs were for 
Project REACH, we used two half-time staff people to coordinate 
and design inservice for five school sites (which contained 
3,600 able-bodied students, 275 regular education teachers, and 
nine special education teachers). When making the type of pre- 
sentations summarized in the Inservice Lesson Plans (see Chapter 
5), we were assisted by the special class teacher, student 
teacher, or students from the local university. 

The initial year oi the coordinator's job will be the most 
difficult, since set-up requires approximately 20 working hours 
per week. Following the implementation of a t r a i nor -o f - t r a i ne r s 
model with its use of volunteers and other staff, the coordina- 
tor could spend less time on direct service delivery, and more 
time on monitoring and evaluating the program. 

Rather than asking special education teachers to conduct 
^11 inservice, we suggest that an inservice coordinator be 

appointed from amon g existing school district support staff 
(e.g., supervisory teachers, program specialists, school psy- 
chologists, or anyone else knowledgeable about disability who 
doesn't have direct classroom responsibility). This person's 
integration activities could then be made an authorized part of 
the support role. 
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y^ing^t he_T£a i^ner - q f - Tr a^ne r s_Mod 



This model is one in which personnel who've successfully 
developed and conducted inservice activities train others ("se- 
cond-generation" trainers) to replicate and/or adapt the origi- 
nal model. In the REACH Project, we conducted all the initial 
inservice training ourselves. Later, we taught others (teach- 
ers, middle school students, program specialists, and parents) 
to conduct REACH activities so that we could free ourselves for 
other tasks (^uch as getting the peer tutoring program going, 
working with teachers on curriculum, monitoring and evaluating 
activities, etc.). An equally important goal was to ensure that 
integration would continue once we left tiie district. The 
t ra i ner -of - t ra i ner s model is particularly useful in achieving 
this goal because it allows a project that might have begun as 
one person's "baby" to become incorporated into the larger sys- 
tem. Each new generation of trainers feels a sense of ownership 
for the model, thereby increasing the likelihood tiiat the inser- 
vice activities will continue in spite of personnel changes or 
other realities of school district life. 



C, Q?I!_?_r_?J__PoJ_n_tJ__tq Remembe_r LQ._iJ_sJ_QA_ JJl?>_ Jl J'JjL^L^o I- 

X£§.l!l^Ll_^^o^e_[ 

The trainer of trainers model is Mke other inservice 
practices in that its success is dependent on following these 
basic p r ocedu res : 

• obser^'ation - talk to the site administrator and set 
up a time to observe the regular and special education 
s t uden t s . 

• needs Assessment - conduct a school site needs 
assessment and get the site involved with the 
planning. 

• individualization - design the training based on the 
Site's need s . 

• Logistics - predetermine time and staff available; 
ensure a supply of appropriate teaching materials. 

• credibility - don't make promises that can't be kept; 
•answer questions honestly; if you can't answer 

someth i ng , say so. 

• content - prepare relevant content and present it 
comp rehensibly, 

• follow up - supply activities that will offer follow 
up support for the presentation. 
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Once we'd given our presentations often enough to feel 
comf cr t ::^b 1 e ::nparting oi;r techniques to others, we began teach- 
ing various groups of people to be "second generation" trainers. 
vVe found that the following sequence of steps was effective, 
whether we were dealing with highly^trained educators or fniddle 
schoo 1 student s : 



having them familiarize themselves with the inserv_i_ce 
k^ii2n_?i^n^ (see Chapter 5) 

asking the second generation trainer to observe wh i 1 e 
the RLACH staff (or other first generation trainers) 
conducted inservice 

having the second-generation trainers discuss ques- 
tions and conceins tliat came up during their observa- 
tions with the REACH staff mennber (or other first gen- 
eration trainer) 

team teaching with a first generation trainer (during 
which the latter would assume the role of assistant) 



0 allowing the second generation trainer to conduct the 
training independently, with a first generation train- 
er observing the session. 

Our goal in using this for mat was to make sure that key 
concepts were presented, while allowing each second generation 
troiner to make appropriate adaptations to his or her own style. 
We allowed as much time in the fourth and fifth steps as was 
necessary, depending on the experience and maturity of the indi- 
vidual being trained. 

Motivation is the major quality to look for in recruiting 
second generation trainers. We trained anybody who was interes- 
ted in learning to lead inservice sessions, but we especially 
liked to work with people who were likely to remain associated 
with the schools after our project ended. To help you select 
potential second generation teachers in your school district, we 
offer some brief descriptions of the people we trained during 
Project REACH. 

TjlgiilllllS--^i-?^-^ y^^- Program Spec i al i st s 

The San Francisco Unified School District identified four 
program specialists (i.e., supervisory teachers with administra- 
tive and advisory responsibilities) as the people who would do 
the training at schools not directly served by REACH. These 
four specialists were responsible for overseeing all classes of 
severely disabled students in San Francisco. When we began 
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working with them, we first invited them to observe inservire 
activities that were already occurring in the REACH schools, 
then arranged a time to meet with thern to dis- cuss their ques- 
tions and concerns. Although they were eager to conduct their 
own mservice. th.ey had some questions about our format m 
particular about the number of staff required and the amount of 
time neded to replicate our model. We encouraged them to brain- 
storm solutions to these concerns. After r eempha s i z i ng that 
each site is unique and that they should feel free tomake^adap- 
tations accordingly, we supplied them with lesson plans as 
guidelines, and suggested that additions and deletions be made 
as needed . 

The program specialists took our lesson plans, conducted a 
d^eds^ a_s_s_e_s_sm_e_nj_ (see the Appendix) at the school site where 
they were going to do inservice, made adaptations as needed, 
then conduct ed their own t ra i n i ng se s s i ons . We offered to as- 
sist them but they made it clear that they wanted to do it alone 
a concept we strongly supported. As it turned out, both the 
school site staff and the program specialists reported great 
success with the inservice. They said it was an extremely re- 
warding experience. In fact, they were ready, willing, and 
eager to go out and train the world (or at least San Francisco 
Unifi<td School District). 

lLa:lnin&_t!ie_Ieache r s__ql_Seve£el^ 

At two of the Project REACH sites, the teachers of se- 
verely disabled students wanted to lead the inservice training. 
They felt that their involvement would greatly enhance the 
training and would help ensure the longevity of the inservi'^e 
program at their school. 

These teachers were experts in the field of severely dis- 
abled education and were therefore well prepared to answer ques- 
tions from the field. Since we were already conducting sessions 
at their sites, it was relatively easy for them to observe the 
sessions, and participate to the extent that their schedules 
permitted. We would meet with the teachers before or after 
school to discuss questions or concerns. Their participation 
had a number of positive results. Some of the pluses were: 

• they were better able to answer questions about their 
severely disabled students than we were. 

• as questions or problems arose on-site, the regular 
education students identified the teachers as key 
people in solving problems rather than turning to the 
REACH staff. ^ 

• they would be able to carry on the training when we 
left, either by doing the activities themselves or by 
training others to carry on the training. 
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The San Francisco State University students we selected to 
undergo training were people who'd been in the special education 
department for at least two semesters. Generally, thev'd all 
had courses in the field of education for people wit!i severe 
disabilities, so they could answer questions from regular educa- 
tion students and staff with a high degree of accuracy. 

Because of their background, we were able to train them 
very quickly, following the sequence of steps described in Chap- 
ter '4 . They observed two inservice sessions (during which we 
v/ere training regular education students), asked questions at 
break times, then gradually took over the activities. This 
turned out to be a particularly cost- and time -effective method 
of training se^ond generation trainers, since the San Francisco 
State students .vere being trained at the same time in methods of 
working with the children. Thus, we didn't need to spend extra 
time training them separately. 

V^ti ether or not you have access to university students or 
special education teachers, you may also wish to train regular 
education students as second generation trainers. We e x p e r i - 
mented with this process at one middle school and were very 
pleased with the results: students can act as very effective 
inservice leaders. Students who work in the special education 
classroom as peer tutors can supplement the standard inservice 
content with reports of their personal experiences. They may 
also be more credible to their peers than adult presenters. 

There were some problems in dealing with this group, 
though. For example: 

• they required longer and mo re intensive training than 
adults with a background in special education 

• their public speaking skills often required attention 

• their presence in the school was transient- 

Because of the last problem, we chose to train sixth grad- 
ers at our middle school, since we could expect ihem to be at 
the site for three years. 

The training process used with peer tutors wa s similar to 
that for adults, with the following additional steps: 

• tutors worked in sma 11 groups - so that each group of 
tutors learned the materials and procedures used at a 
single "learning station" (i.e., learning center, see 
Chapter 5) 
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they met at lunch hour to practice on each other, us- 
ing props, and had a total of four hours rehearsal be- 
fore ever meeting an "audience" 

each tutor received an oijtline of the station content 
and was assigned oarticular parts of the content to 
memo r i z e 



• tutors we r e a 1 way s paired for mo r a I support and help 
with content - so that two (and sometimes) th^ee tu- 
tors r an a single station 

• opport unities to actually run the stations came at a 
parent open house and at a city -wide Awa r ene s s Fa i r 
for People with Special Needs 

lLiiQlQ&_oi_Pa r en;^_Tr a_i_ne t^_s 

In addition to the people already described, REACH taught 
parents to be second generation trainers. The process we used 
is fully described in another manual written by REACH staff: 
Esient ajid_j:qnTTi^^^ (the PACT). Our rationale for 

including parents was that a core group of parent volunteers who 
thought the REACH activities were meaningful would be corrmitted 
to either doing the inservice themselves, or seeing that their 
child's school nr-adc inservice part of the yearly curriculum. 

The advantages of using parents as trainers are: 



their schedules may be more flexible than those of 
school staff 

school systems tend o listen to parents more than to 
school personnel; parents request inservice, the 

schools a-^ likely to respond positively 

parents of disabled children are particularly credible 
presenters because of their personal experiences with 
disability 
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5. INSERVICE LESSON PLANS* 



We 'vp preserited the activities in this chapter to a varie- 
ty of audiences: kindergarten children, elenr.entary and middle 
scliool classes, school principals and parent groups. The ma- 
terial we've included here has worked well for us and for the 
classroom teachers, program specialists and parents from the San 
Mateon California, Westchester County, New York and San Francis- 
co schools who've tried thern. Any of your " second -gene r a t i on " 
tr'iir«prs (see the previous chapter) could also '"'■esent these 
lesson plans, although we particularly recommend .oat disabled 
people from your community be recruited as presenters. We've 
found that peer tutors or special friends are effective partici- 
pants in a presentation, since their first-hand experience with 
severely disabled schoolmates adds a down-to-earth quality to 
any presentation. 

Because these lesson plans or modules comprise the infor- 
mational component of our lLi:il^Y.^l i ns e r vice mo de 1 (see model 

diagram, p. 3), they play an important part in our efforts to 
change attitudes and behavior. They're a riece^j,a£)^ component of 
the total plan, but they're not sjJUicXent^ in themselves to cre- 
ate lasting change. As we've tried to stress, informational pre- 
sentations need to be accompanied by day-to-day modeling of pos- 
itive behavior toward students with severe disabilities and by 
helping others to view these students positively through struc- 
tured interactions. We'd also like to note that you can maxi- 
mize the effectiveness of your information presentations by fol- 
lowing these suggestions: 

• Draw on existing resources that deal with single dis- 
abilities and adapt them so that they're suitable for 

addressing multiple disabilites 

Although many excellent resources are available to 
people interested in designing inservice presentations 
for ma instream settings, most deal with single disabil- 
ities: deafness, blindness, orthopedic imp a 1 rmen t , 
learnirsg handicaps, or men tal retardation. It's dif- 
ficult to find activity guides that deal with the needs 
of people who have severe or multiple disabilities. 
But there are exceptional publications fromi Honolulu 
and Milwaukee (see Voeltz, 1981; Nietupski, 1980). Our 
bibliography (Chapter 8) lists additional resources 
which we reconrmend to anyone planning inservice activi- 
ties. 
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• Kev^i^ou r_pj;ejenja * i on_J_o_Jhe_ the needs of a particular 
i^hocJ_ ' — 

m 

No two school sites are alike. Regular education ^ 
itaff ar.d students may differ t r emendo u g 1 v in their 
experiences t h disabled people. Before planning at- 
titude-change activities, we suggest you use the check- 
lists in Chapter 3 and the Needs Assessment in the Ap- 
pendix to assess school staff and students' views of 
severely disabled people. You nnay then want to offer 
administrators and faculty a list of the Inserv'ce 
Modules we present here so that they can choose those 
that best suit their school's needs. 

• E^LSoCL^liie^i^qu r _£re sen ta t j_on s 

You can adapt the content of the lesson plans pre- 
sented here to reflect the individual personalities and 
characteristics of the disabled students who attend 
each school site. Although the uninitiated may think 
severely disabled students are a homogeneous group, 
those who work with these students recognize their di- 
versity. Use media that feature students like those in 
your particular scnocl. For example, a project in 
Hawaii developed individual slide presentations, photo- 
graphed on-site in each individual school where they 
worked (see Chapter 7 for suggestions on creating your 
own media) . You can a I so adapt the learning s tat ions 
described later in this chapter to reflect the partic- 
ular characteristics of your students. For example, you 
can teach the specific communication systems and vocab- 
ulary students actually use at a particular site rather 
than giving out a blurb on conrmun ication in g;eneral. 

• ^^]2_i.OL_iongevj_t^Y 

Inservice programs are often begun because of some 
external stimulus. A concerned parent starts a special 
friends program at her daughter's school, a university 
receives a grant to study integration, or the Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons sparks incerest in at- 
titude change efforts. What will happen when the ori- 
ginal stimulus fades, when the parent moves or the 
grant ends? It's important to make sure that the stim- 
ulus for inservice activities becomes interna.l that 
the ac t i V i t i es become a part of the school's environ- 
ment. We reconrmend that you: 

- use existing school curricula social studies, 

health or science and incorporate a unit on 

disability awareness that can be repeated yearly 
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U5e ihe t r a i ner -o f - t r a i ne r s model teach older 

students, PTA members, or district level resource 
personnel to make inservice presentations 

become a part :^ f school tradition if eighth grad- 

ers gain visibility as peer tutors, then sixth grad- 
ers will look forwa-d to that status. 

The modules that follow are arranged in order of complex- 
ity. Thus Module 1, level 1 is designed for young children; 
level 2 for older children, etc. We reconnriend that all the stu- 
dents you train go through the av/areness level, at the very min- 
imum. 3ust how many of the modules you present will depend on 
students' previous experience with disabled people, which you 
can assess using the checklist in Chapter 3. 
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Mqdu 1 e_l. _-_Awar ene s s Same_and_DXf f e r;en_t 

k£^e PLe-Schooij^_Kj_nde£ga£t^en^_F]_£ ^ 

Time: 30 minutes 



Ob j ec t i ves : 



• The participants will learn about the severely disabled 
students who attend their school. 

• The participants will be able to identify several ways 
in which deve 1 opmen t a 1 1 y disabled people are the same 
as and different from themse 1 ves . 



Ma t e r i a 1 s : 



• two combs 

• two toothbrushes 

• two spoons 

Personnel: One discussion leader (may be special education 
staff, parent volunteer, regular education staff, 
resource person, or older student). 

Ac t i V i t i e s : 



^' Introduce yourself. Stace the goals of the presenta- 
tion simply and briefly^ and stop from time to time to 
check that the children under and you. For example, 
"We^re going to talk abou". some ne\x' kids in your 
school. They are disabled. Can you say disabled? 
That means that some of them can't see, or talk, or 
walk the same way you do. What does disabled mean?" 
(students an swer ) 

^ • sJju^ej}JjJ_jxnTQ2j_eh^^ the con- 

cept "same" and "d i f f er ent " . I f the i r under stand ing 
is shaky, teach the concepts as foil ows . 

a. Teach same . Display two matching objects. Tell 
the children that "v^e say these are the same." 
Display two other matching objects. Ask if they 
are the same. Elicit group oral response. Con- 
tinue until responses are correct. 

b. Teach d i f f er en t . Display two mismatched objects. 
Tell the children that "we say these are differ- 
ent." Display two other :nismatched objects. Ask 
if they're different. Elicit group oral responses 
and continue until responses are correct. 
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c. Present pairs of objects at random, some matched, 
some mismatched. Ask "what are these, same or dif- 
ferent" and elicit group oral responses until 
f i rm. 

d j^f_f_e£en t^ . 

a. Show a picture of a child with physical disabili- 
ties. Say , "this girl is different f rom some o f 
us. She uses a walker to get around. She is 
disabled. What are some other ways she's dif- 
ferent?" (e.g., hair color, wears protective hel- 
met ) . 

b. Say, "but this girl is the same as we are in lots 
of ways. She likes to play, she has friends..." 
Elicit other ways students with disabilities are 
the same as nondlsabled students (e.g., have par- 
ents, learn in school, get mad sometimes). 

^ • kS^liY.?.- IIEDJS f-9I-iL!A^JJj^J?J- ADJL J^LL^^ the se- 

ve£e_l_Y iLL?_tLL?.i 5JiJil?J?J-S__j_n__tJi_e__c h L^^tiool • 

Ask if they've met any of the severely disabled stu- 
dents in the playg round or In the hall. 

Follow-up suggestions: 

1. Schedule a disabled visitor fr om the conmun i t y . 

2. Leave pictures of people with disabilities wi : the 
classroom teacher so that the children can view and 
discuss them again the next day. 

3. Make an "experience chart". Children can dictate 
questions and stat emen ts about "people who are 
different". 

^. Draw same and different pictures (this is difficult 
for kindergarten). Each child folds a large sheet of 
paper In half, draws someone "the same as you" on one 
half, and " someone different from you" on the other 
half. Staff moves around the room as children draw, 
eliciting children's explanations of the drawing, and 
writing these verbatim on the drawings. 
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Mqdu J_e__[ 

Leve J__2 "Lil^SL-Siud e n t_s^__[Eiemen t_a r^y ^ lSj._!jiS^2_^2!l2.2il 

T ime : '+5 nni nu t e s 
Ob j e c t i V e s : 

• The participants will know that there are disabled stu- 
dents who attend their school. 

• The participants will use appropriate vocabulary to 
describe develo pmen tal disabilities. 

• The participants will identify ways in which develop- 
mentally disabled persons are like and unlike them- 
selves. 

^1a t e r i a 1 s : 

• Short film: Ha£0 j_d or Paj_ge (En cyclopedia Britannica) 

!SS.S.£-_P_iL_^5J.i^ll!E-- (March of Dimes) or 53^vJ_d (Film 
Maker's Library) (see Chapter 3) 

• Blackboard or overhead projector 
t^e r Sonne 1 : 

One discussion leader (May be special education staff, ^ 
parent volunteer, regular education staff, resource per- 
son, student leader. We strongly recommend participation 
by a peer tutor if available.) 

Ac t i V i t i e s : * 

In t r oduce self. Introduce peer tutors or special 
friends if present. Write the objectives of the pre- 
sentation on board. Explain that the severely dis- 
abled students attend classes taught by special edu- 
cation teachers, but that they will be in the lunch- 
room, halls, yard, etc., with everybody else. 

^ ' klll---yJ^^-AkyJ-%IJL-^2.Lll-_yA?^^ . sab i 1 i t i es 

a. List inappropriate words (four eyes, retard, 
etc.). List these first, asking students to sup- 
ply them (if they can^t, suggest some ) . Eliciting 
these terms first clears the air and provides a 
good opening for later dialogue. Elicit terms 
used to describe less extreme "disabilities" such 
as "fatso" or "metal mouth". Make the point that 
none of us is perfect -- we all have disabilities 
of some sort. 



* Based on an activity described in Nietupskij et al., 1980, 
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b. List some appropriate words by asking students, 
"What do you ca 1 1 somebody who can ' t hear?" Be- 
sides eliciting the appropriate terms for various 
disabilities (e.g., deaf, mentally retarded), see 
if the students are awa re of the distinction be- 
tween disability (the limitation imposed by a 
physical or mental impai rmen t) and handicap (the 
limitations imposed by society^s reac ion to dis- 
ability). One of the slogans of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Citizens is "Your attitude is 
my biggest handicap". 

Ge^_ r^ead}^_ t_o_show_t^he_J[ j^j_m. Since we have yet to find 
a short, suitable film dealing with s_o ve^ej, Y_0£_mu_l__t J_j; 
£ii^_^J_5_?Ai_?iL people, we first use one of the three 
films listed to start discussion on disabilities. La- 
ter, we talk about multiple impairments. We attempt 
to match the age of the audience members to the age of 
the central character in the film. DavJ_d is most ap- 
propriate for high school/middle school audiences; 
Haro 1 d is appropriate for upper elementary and middle 
school, and Keep on Walking and Pa_[ge for elementary 
school. (see Chapter 8 bibliography) 

a. Introduce film. Ask students to look for ways in 
which the star of the film is like and unlike 
t hemse Ives. 

1) y^£o_[d is blind: he attend? a regular middle 
school in San Francisco. He is shown in 
school and in the community. 

2) Pa i Re has Down's syndrome. She attends a reg- 
ular elementary school. Her story is told by 
Paige's nondisabled sister. 

3) Marty Mirrmack (Keep on Walking) was born with 
a physical disability -- he doesn't have arms. 
He attends a regular school, and is shown an- 
swering questions from an elementary school 
class. 

^) Dav i -i is a young adult with Down's syndrome. 
He is an extremely capable individual and is 
an outstanding model showing what a mentaly 
retarded person do . 

~. After viewing the film, discuss it. 

I) How is the central character different irom 
many of us? (e.g., special aids used, speech 
(Paige), ways of getting around). 
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2) How is the central character like us? (e.g., 
likes to have fun, has s ame needs for survi- 
val, has family and friends, is learning simi- 
1 a r things). 

3) Could you be friends with (would you hang out 
with) Harold, Paige, David, or Marty? Do you 
know anyone with a disability? 

^ • ^iiow__t_i_rne f_o_r lyi?.! t i_on_s__a_n_d_ djjj:jj_s_sJjDn__ ab^uj t^he 

c|as^ses_ o J_ _s_ej/_ej'_ e_l_y_ _iia_n_d^ [c app ed _i _t u d e n jt ^ i_n th_^ llHz 

Follow-up suggestions: 

1. Add appropridX^ disability words to students' vocabu- 
lary/spelling liStS. 

2. Place a question box in the room, and ask all students 
to write (or dictate) at least one question. Answers 
can be given at the next presentation. These ques- 
tions can provide excellent feedback to discussion 
leaders. They also allow students to express them- 
selves open 1 y • 

5. Schedule a disabled guest speaker from the corrmunity. 

^. Begin a journal, writing booklet, or collection of 
drawings related to disabilities. 
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M^uie^2_ Leaj; ni n^Jja^^^^ 3_L__Vis ion ^^Corrmun i cat i on 

Leve 1 : xl^ ill _^ j e^o nd^^r_ajl_^^ 

^^lLo!ll_iQ_i§Qg,y.§g.e_and _pa c j_ng^ . 

Locomo_ jon 

This module is a risability simulation it shows p-;ti- 

cipants how disabled people can compensate for their physical 
limitations through tlie use of alternate sensory modalities, 
prosthetic devices, and corrmun i ca t i on systems. Participants 
also engage in values clarification through r o 1 e -p 1 ay i ng . 

At the beginning of the period, participants are divided 
into groups. Each group rotates through the learning stations. 
After all stations have been completed by each group, the par- 
ticipants join together in a sunrmary discussion. 

Time: ^3 minutes for the whole module; seven to 10 minutes fo-" 
each section. 



Pe 



rsonnel: one adult and/or two peer tutors per station 



Vision Station 

• Participants will identify objects by using senses 
other than vision. 

• Participants will brainstorm ways of assistiniL olind 
students. 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 

^ b 1 i ndf o Ids 

• pencil and paper for each participant 

• items to stimulate the other four s^n?^^?? Examples 
are: sme_l_j_ - lemon rind, rubber eraser, pickle, choco- 
late bar; tasjte - raisin, nut, small pieces of candy, 
small pieces of orange or lenrx^n peel; touch - small 
calculator, tape measure, sea shell; h£5li^£ " •'^ell, 
z i pper , mu s i c box • 

Ac t i V i t i e s : 

1. ^^ame_J:jiji__f_i_v^e__^en^ Ask what disabiliry a persor^ 

has who has limited vision. Tell students that some 
of the students in the severely disabled class are 
blind. Ask if participants would like to experience 
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being blind. Tell them that this will involve being 
blindfolded for about 10 minutes. Tell participants i 
that no tricks will be played on themand that if they ' 
feel uncomfortable they may sit out and observe. Ex- 
plain to younger students that they should raise their 
hands when they know what the item is that they're 
sensing. When everyone has had a turn, tap someone on 
the shoulder to identify the object. 

each par t i c i pan t . Tell younger students to r ema i n 
silent until you let them know that each has a single 
item. Then have them take turns identifying the ob- 
jects verbally. Older students should write down the 
names of the items as they're presented, as best they 
can. By the end of the activity, make sure that each 
student has had a chance to experience all four sense 
areas . 

^ • ^2[l-.5ii i tems_ have been presented, 'l§.Y_e__2a£ t_]_c]_£an t_s^ 

£emo V e__t he J_£_b J_J_nd f^o_[d s . Ask how they f e 1 1 dur i ng the 
activity. Stress the ways blind people can compensate 
for loss of vision with other senses. Ask older stu- 
dents how they feit writing their responses while 
blindfolded. Emphasize the fact that the participants 
learned by using other senses than vision. Ask parti- ( 
cipants to name the senses they used in this activity. 

^ - Discuss the ways _a b.LLrL'^! severely disabled student 

9.9.y.l^ .JyDSJ^i.^D l_D„i]LL? schoo 1 ■ If a special friend/ 

peer tutor ir» present, he or she could help partici- 
pants b ra i r^s torm ways to make the building and class- 
room more accessible i.e., tactile cues help iden- 
t rfy the ^rn, sc^n" -:nd sound help identify the cafe- 
teria, keepir^g cia-.^rcvrin furniture -arrangement con- 
stant help:? the s t »/i^;or> r h t o i d ob s tac 1 e s . 

Conrmun icaticn Station 

Ob j ec t i ves : 

• Participants w[ I \ :e able to name and give an example 
of several verbal and nonverbal conmun i cat i on systems 
used by most people. 

• Participants will be able to communicate by using al« 
ternative communication systems, a communication board, 
a picture conrmun i ca t i on booklet, gestures, and sign 
1 anguage . 
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Ma t e r i a 1 s : 



• a cormnun i ca t i on board 

• a picture conrmun i ca t i on booklet 

• three large pictures: a food item, a baby, and a tele- 
vision set. 

Ac t i V i t i e s : 

1 . A s k ^ 1*J?_9^__4P '^^^S^UTf}^J}JS^J^J " Elicit ex amp 1 e s f r om 

participants: speech, hearing, writing, facial ex- 
pressions, pictures (i.e., international road signs>, 
gestures, signals (i.e., football referee). 

2 . Ask^ !!Jl9^_^9_A?Ly_?_r_?J-y li§.§.^l?.^-Jl?PJPj_?__x9.fJ?I!!r[[Ll^§.l?.'^ " 

Elicit examples from participants. The special 
friend/peer tutor can give specific examples from this 
school i^'g'j facial expression, vocalization, coimnu- 
ni cation board, picture booklets, sign language). 

' l^^L- ^ ^Z_JL'j?JJ:^J-?J_ J^LL^9_4.! vyo r d s^ Ask for volunteer 

who ^vi 1 1 describe something they see without talking. 
Show one picture to one participant without letting 
others in the group see the picture. Have him or her 
act out what he or she sees. {This activity is simi- 
lar to the game, charades.) Present all three pic- 
tures to three volunteers in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty (i.e., candy, baby, t»v.). When the pictures 
have been identified, point out that the task would 
have been easier if the students had some know ledge of 
a shared conrmun ication syst em. 

^. Use the conrmun ication board andbook let . Explain how 
a conrmun i ca t i on board works. Demonstrate a brief mes- 
sage -- e.g., I want a drink. Allow participants to 
use the board and booklet to conrmunicate messages to 
each other. 

5 . Teach f i ve spec i f i c s_i^n_s used by severely disabled 

s^ t^u d e n t^s^ in th i s school. Teach them imitatively ("do 

whav I do^y, the expressively ("sign hi"), then recep- 
tively ("what does this sign mean?"). We choose signs 
that are likely to be used in play- ground, hallway, 
or cafeteria interactions, such as hj^, bye , eat^, play, 
and d£ _i^n k . 

Locomot ion Stat ion 

Ob j ec t i ve s : 

• Participants will be able to state several wheelchair 
safety rules. 



Participants will be able to identify several corTmun i - 
cation cour te s i es . 

Participants will be able to nanne several problems en- 
countered by wheelchair and walker users. 



Ma t e r i a 1 s 



• At least two wheelchairs one athletic model, one 
St anda r d 

• walker, s 1 i ng -wa 1 ke r , or whatever locomotion devices 
are used in your school 

• three traffic cones to set up an obstacle course. 
Ac t i v i ties: 

* • ^yh?.S.i£tl5:lL_lilelv_demqn s_t£at I 

a. Always make sure that the brakes are on when get- 
ting in or out of the chair. 

b. Always put the brakes on when the wheelchair is 
"parked" . 

c. Release bor"^ brakes before trying to move the 
chair. 

d. Hands should be placed on the steel rims of the 
wheels rather than on the tires. 

e. Demonstrate how to move the wheels for turning 
right, left, and making 180° turns. 

£0 y.Lie _2,_u s^j_n g_wh e e ic h a . An a 1 1 e r n aT i ve 

to setting up an obstacle course is to use naturally- 
occurring school obstacles. Students can be directed 
to cross the room, get a book from the bookcase, go in 
and out of the classroom doorways, go to the water 
fountain. 

a. While some students are using the equipment, dis- 
cuss with others the problems of access in their 
school. For example, can a person using a wheel- 
chair reach water fountains, cafeteria counters. 



um, 



etc.? How accessible is the yard, the auditori 
the office? How could d i f f i cu 1 1 - t o - r each areas be 
made accessible? 



1^2 




ou 



a. Two students talk about a person in a wheelchair. 
How doer it feel to be treated as though you 
weren't present? 

b. One student pushes another withoui talking. How 
does it feel to be treated as if ^^ou were helpless 
and passive? 

c. Push a student in a wheelchair and "park" the 
chair so that the student is facing a wall or away 
f r om others. How does spatial arr a ngemen t affect 
conrmun i c a t i on? 



^ • ^U!Trria£_i_ze tji_e__ajD^qy_e__ac t_j_v^ 

lIoQ.1 ?Jj_?Jj^i^__LL*^n[l__5il!£j^Iil_5_: i • e . , a 1 way s talk _to 

and not abou^ severely disabled students; always talk 
^ o a severely disabled person you're assisting. Ask 
him or her if he or she wants help. If they can't 
conrmun i ca t e , ask a teacher or use common courtesy 
let t h em see who you are. Tell themwhat's going on. 
Find out wh ere they'd like to go. Wa Ik and push 
chairs at a normal walking pace; park wheelchairs so 
that people in chairs are facing others. Put yourself 
in their place and treat them as you'd like to be 
t r e a t e d . 

General Group Discussion (to be conducted after all participants 
have gone through the three learning stations) 

1. How did you feel as you went through the stations? 
Were any activities particularly difficult? Why? 

2. What did you learn from these activities? How are 
people with disabilities the same as nondisabled 
people? 

3. Will you act differently toward the next disabled per- 
son you meet? If so, what will you do differently? 

^ . How did these activities affect the way you feel about 
the severely disabled students in your school? 



5. Leave time for questions about the severely disabled 
students' particular needs. 



Follow-up suggestions: 



1 . Comp 1 ete the "Cou Id You Still?" form f rom the KIDS 
Project. (See Chapter 5, Module 6) 
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Perform an accessibility survey. Use the "Could Tracy 

Get Around Your School" form from LINC Services. (See 

Chapter 5, Module 5) Students work in pairs to check 

out school building and/or corrmunity sites. 

Continue to add to the journal or the booklet on dis- 
ability awareness. Students can write or draw their 
reac t i on s to the 1 ear n i ng stations. For ex amp 1 e , 
choose one station, describe your feelin-^,s as you went 
th-.-^ugh the activities, tell how you are like and 
u' .ke a person with that disabilty, list things to 
r_-;nember when interacting with a disabled person. 
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?!i?odui?:_.l^_r„keaLaLQ£.^Stat _ Mental Retardat ion and 

Qiiabil_iti^_ Aids_as_Toois " ~ 

Level: Suits becond grade through adult with minor modiMca- 
tions in language and pacing. 

This nnodule is a disability simulation - it shows partici- 
pants how disabled people can compensate for their physical lim- 
itations through the use of alternate sensory modalities, pros- 
thetic devices and conrmun i cat i on systems- Participants also en- 
gage in values clarification through r o 1 e - p 1 ay i ng . 

(At the beg inning of the period, participants are divided 
into groups. Each group rotates through the learning stations. 
After all stations have been completed by each group, the parti- 
cipants join together in a surrmary discussion.)^ 

Time: ^5 minutes for the whole module; 10 to 15 minutes for 
each station. 

Personnel: one adult and/or two peer tutors per station. 
Mental Retardation Station 
Ob j ec t i ve s : 

• Participants will be able to state how they feel after 
experiencing the results of failing to meet our cul- 
tural norms for "smartness" and speed. 

• Participa nts will be able tc state several ways in 
which cues /task analysis help us learn. 

Ac t i V i t i e s : 

^ • jn t^e J_ 1 iRence Tes t 

Ma t e r i a 1 s : 

• i5 small objects (we use plastic animals, dollhouse 
f u rn i t u re , etc . ) 

• paper and pencil for all participants 

• paper to cover the small objects. 

a- Pass out paper and pencil. Tell people that you 
are going to test them to see how smar t they ar e . 
Tell them you want them to write down all the ob- 
jects you s how t hem. 

Test 1 - Put objects in a pile. Give them at 
least 15 objects. Give people five seconds to 
look at objects. Cover the objects. Tell 
them to write down all the items they saw. 
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Test_ 2_ - Take away five objects. Make sure 

they are no_t in a pile. Only give them five 

seconds to look at the objects. Cover the 

objects. Tell tl^em to '.vrite down what the> 
saw. 

Tes^t^_3 - Show people seven objects. Ciive them 
10 seconds to see the objects. Tell them to 
write down what they saw. 

b. Ask, "How did you feel when I gave test 1? Wl^iat 
about test 2? How die I nriake the test easier? 
Was it a fair test?" Ask questions 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 
of the puzzle activity, (see thv- following pages) 

2 . Cue s /Ias_k_An§.lY.li £ 
> la t e r i a 1 s : 

« one plain puzzle for each person 

• a puzzle with a picture on it for each person 

• a pattern of a puzzle. 

a. Give each participant a plain puzzle. Tell them 
that this is a test to assess how smart they are. 
Tell them they have two minutes in which ^to do the 
activity. While they're doing the puzzle, tell 
them how slow they are or say things like "Aren't 
you xinished? '^^at's the matter with you, you're 
certainly not as bright as the other group", etc. 

b. Wtien the time is up, give them the puzzle with the 
cut-up picture on it. Con t i nue to g i ve t hem a 
hard t ime about being si ow. Give t hem two mi nu t: e s 
to work on the puzzle. If they still can't com- 
plete the puzzle, show them the uncut pattern of 
t he pu zz 1 e . 

c. Ask, 1) "How did you feel while I was calling you 
names? 2 ) How wou 1 d you f ee 1 if you had this k i nd 
of pressure on you all the time? 3) How might you 
act or feel? ^) How did I make the activity easi- 
er? 5) Do you see any relationship between this 
activity and how people who are mentally retarded 
may feel or act? 6) What can you do to help 
people who are mentally retarded learn activities 
or tasks? 7) Can mentally retarded people learn? 




nisability Aids as Ivjo Is Statiort 



t I V ^? s 



Participants will be able to name some tools that we 
all use. Prosthetic aids are just another sort of 
tool. 

Participants will experience physical disabilities and 
will use disability aids emp loyed by disabled persons. 



Materials: canned peaches or other food to sampl 



t spoon aids and spoons 

• standard plates or bowl 

• bowl with shaped side 

• ma s k i ng tape 
o scoop pi ate 

• cutaway cup 

• regular cup 

• non s 1 i p mat 



• hamner 

• universal cu f "f 

• bottle opener 

• ties to bandage arms 

for range limitation 

• ruler 

« basket or bag large 

enough to hold/conceal 
all of the above tools 



Activities 



I_nt^£oduc^ ^^iill^JX-: Rummage dramatically in bag. 

Produce, in succession, a hanrmer , ruler, bottle open- 
er. Say, "what does this do?" as you produce each 
one. Say, "what do these things have in conmon?" 
(They're all tools they help us work nnore easily 

and efficiently.) Say, "we're going to look at tools 
some disabled persons use." 

i^Jiil— l2L— 5_X2lM!li££L • Tape the volunteer's fingers to- 
gether. Explain that many severely disabled persons 
have muscular problems that restrict their use of 
their limbs. Other participants watch while the vol- 
unteer tries to eat fr om a regular dish, using an un- 
adapted spoon. Show how a no n s 1 i p ma t can help. 

Produce _spoorL_ a j d s j §._JJrjL>LSJL?_A! ^JjJJ„%.ld^_J^ shaped 

bowl . Allow the volunteer to try using these "tools". 
Explain that the spoon aid is used to hold the spoon 
level to avoid spilling. Point out that everyone 
likes to be independent. Demonstrate the use of a 
universal cuff as an aid to holding the spoon. 



* Suggested by an activity in Voeltz, Sg^eci§:l_F£lend s_T£a]_ne£^ 
Manua 1 (see References ) 



ANSWER TO PUZZLE TASK 




Puzzle- IviLh Picture Cue 




^- :^lil-l2I-§Q2lll?.-!l Xolun_tee£. Have her try to drink from 
an ordinary cup7giass with her head bent forward as a 
person does who has difficulties with head control. 
Produce a cutout cup. Let the volunteer try this. 

^' • ^ow did the volunteers feel with others 

watching them? How can tasks be changed so that peo- 
ple with disabilities can be independent? What other 
special "tools" have you seen used by disabled people'^ 

General Group Discussion (to be conducted after everyone goes 
through both learning stations) 

1. How d"d you feel as you went through the stations? 
We re any activities particularly difficult? Why? 

2. What did you learn from these activities? How are 
people with disabilities the same as non-disabled 
people? 

3. Will you act differently towards the next disabled 
person you mee^^? If so, what will you do differently? 

^. How did these activities affect the way you feel about 
the severely' disabled students in your school? 

3. Leave time for questions about the severely disabled 
students' particular needs. 

Follow-up Suggestions 

1. Schedule a disabled guest speaker from the community. 

2. View films from the Peo£_l_e You_|^d_ L_i ke to_J<TK)w^ series, 

Encyclopedia Britannica- 7see Chapter 8, Films sec- 
tion) 

3. Add to a journal or booklet on Disability Awareness. 
Students may write or draw their reactions to one of 
the stations: describe their feelings, tell how they 
are like or unlike a person with ;.hat disability, list 
things to remember when interacting with a disabled 
person. 

^ Imagine you are teaching visitors from another culture 
to use our American money. Wliat cue/clues could you 
give them to help them use our system? Write a task 
analysis to help them. In other words, list the cues 
you would use to discriminate coins and bills. 

5. Ask students to i n ven t / deve 1 op a disability aid. Have 
students present their products to the class. 




.yq d u i e _^ ^ - _ CJ v_i J _ Rj _ghj_s__an d_ _D LS_ab_l_e_d_ J^e qp^U _(_t_h LL J_es_ son _c a n _b e 
Iq^o L2or a t ed_j_n t q_a _sqc i_aX_s t ud| s cu r ir i^cu i_um2 

k^Y.^li_^5 t_n _g rade _qn 
T ime : ^5 nninutes 
Ob i ec t i ve 5 : 

• Pa r t i c i pan t s will be able to d i s cu s s the past and pre- 
sent rights of disabled people as guaranteed by PL 

U2 and Section 50^ of the Rehabilitation Act. 

• Participants will be able to define the meaning of 
equal and d i s c r i nni n a t o r y education. 

• Participants will be able to discriminate between nor- 
malized and nonnorma 1 i zed Treatment. 

^^.a t e r i a 1 s : 



p. ) 



• Overhead projector 

• Transparency of cartoon showing the steps up to a 
building, (see p . 55 ) 

• Transparency: Could Tracy Get Around Your School? (see 

• Transparency: David (see p. 56) 

• Transparency listing the six principles of PL 9^-1^2. 

1. Zero reject ^. Least Restrictive 

2. Nondiscriminatory Envir onmen t 

assessment 6. Due Process 

3. Individual Education 6. Parent Participation 

Plans 

Personnel: one discussion leader 
Ac t i V i t i e s : 

(Note: Module ^ deals with a complex issue. We offer 
nnore activities here than can be completed in a ^5 minute 
period. Choose those activities that will best suit your 
aud i ence . ) 

£££511- State, "in the past, disabled people had dif- 
ferent civil rights than nondisabled people. For ex- 
amp le, if there we re architectural barriers in the 
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neighborhood public school, or at their job site, that 
was just 'too bad' for the disabled person." Ask par- 
ticipants to give examples of other barriers they or 
their families may have experienced (e.g., attitudi- 
nal, linguistic, physical). 

2 • 51l^!iliioD.l--_._P'i^LL?._.t^^--^i^_'J^A^ !.^ducajj, on__fjD_r___Aj_J_ 

Handicapped Children Act^' passed in 197 5 r__a_n_d__s^ec^ 

tion 50^ regulations of the Rehabilitation Act, passed 
lQ._-i^JZ_* Both laws make it illegal to discriminate 
against people on the basis of disability. Project 
"Tracy" transparency. These laws are modeled on civil 
rights legislation originally written to protect the 
rights of racial minorities. They guarantee an equal, 
free, and appropriate education for all disabled chil- 
dren. It is because of these laws that the class of 
children with severe disabilities are attendii\f^, public 
schools. Does your school have architectural barriers 
that discriminate against people like Trir-^cy? 

3. G_l_ur_ks^ and \Vhee s . Imagine that you live in another 

country. There are two kinds of people in this coun- 
try - the g.lurks and the whees. The glurks walk on 
two feet, use speech to comnunicate; the whees ride in 
golfcarts and use sign language. Imagine that you are 
(insert name of school admin- 
istrator) and you have to decide which students will 
come to your school. Tell whether the following 
Stat emen ts are fair or unfair ways of deciding: 

a. Most of the people in this neighborhood are whees. 
If a student is too glurky, he should not go to 
our neighborhood school* 

b. The teachers and I speak the whee language. Our 
school admission tests are given in whee. If a 
student doesn't speak whee, she shouldn't go to 
our s choo 1 . 

c. Our school teaches the things whees need to know 
in order to be successful in later life. We .each 
the same way to everybody. If the glurks don't 
like it, too bad. 

d. We have two kinds of schools schools for whees 
and schools for glurks. If you're a whee, you go 
to a whee school. If you're a glurk, you go to a 
g 1 urk schoo 1 . 

e. Once we've decided whe t her you're a wh e e or a 
glurk, you keep that label forever. 
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f. We are experts at our school. We knov.^ what's oest 
for whces and glurks. If you or your parents 
don't agree with what we decide is best for vdl:, 
too bad . 

Would you like to live in that country? Why or why 
not? Display the list of six principles of PL 94-1 '^2. 
Explain the s i '< principles as they relate to the pre- 
'.'ious decisioHr 

•'^0L1}§Ii2a_t_i on_- State. sonnet irnes , people who mean 
well treat disabled people as though they v^eren't 
people. They stereotype thenn. They react to the dis- 
ability rather than to the person and treat disabled 
peopie differently fronn others. This is not normal 
treatment.*' Display transparency of page i3 of Dignity 
booklet, (see p. 57) Cover the lower paragraphT" Have 
students read the upper paragraph. Ask, ''did the doc- 
tor treat Bill normally? Why or why not'^" After stu- 
dents give their reactions, uncover thi lower para- 
graph. Let them read it. Ask, ''how could Dr. Goodrran 
have normalized his speech ? Do we treat students 
with severe disabilities 'normally' in this school? 
Why or why not?" If there's time, use the same format 
to view additional transparencies from Regional Re- 
habilitation Research Institute booklets (e.g., p. 1^, 
in Dj_gnJ_t}^ on equal access to education) which are 
available from the Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, DC 20052. 



1. View a film on normalization. See Dav_i_d (a teenager 
with a devel opmen t a; disability narrates and acts) or 

^-DSI !.JQ_ii]^-irJJjLiLL_^J?Jli_?__C^^ ( a woman w'no was 

born without arms is foil owed through a day in her 
life). 

2. Using the example on the next page - Could Tracy get 
around your School? - participants work in pairs to 
assess the school's or community's accessibility. 

3. Read and review a story for its " nonno r ma I i zed " ele- 
ments (e.g., the disabled character always being sick- 
er, weaker, younger). Use "Stamp Out Handicapism in 
Books" as a guide (see attached example). Use the 
examples on the following pages to stimulate discus- 
sion. 
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Could Tracy Get Around Your School? 
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From The invisib le batt le: Attit udes tow_ard 
d isabilit y. Reqional Rehabil i tation^RTc'search 
Institute, Washinqton, DC. 
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David has been an occasional patron of The 
Coconut, a bar and discotheque, where he goes to 
socialize and meet potential dates. David, who uses a 
wheelchair, asks The Coconut's owner to build a ramp 
80 that he can get in and out unassisted. The owner 
refuses, telling David that he should come to the bar 
wilh a friend or. If that's impossible, that any of The 
Coconut's management staff would be willing to help 
Daved inside. 




Many of you may feel that The Coconut's owner is 
being very reasonable in his attitude toward David's 
patronage and that his offer of help is a generous one. 
The owner's logic is that the management staff is 
already paid to accommodate the customers, and the 
cost of a ramp is probably prohibitive. But what does 
the prospect of being accompanied and carried in and 
out do for David's independence and the image of him 
that Is presented to the other customers? Being 
constantly aided depicts David as being helpless and 
Gets him apart from the other customers, immediately 
upon his entrance to the bar. David has finally worked 
through his own fear of appearing alone in public, only 
to find thai wherever he goes he must submit to being 
treated differently— his disability being the first thing 
people notice. In fact, the cost of a ramp is usually quite 
low or the use of another accessible entrance is usually 
not prohibitive. The costs involved are small in 
comparison to David's loss of self-esteem and in terms 
of the extra business generated by The Coconut's 
accessibility. A facility which is accessible to disabled 
persons is more usable by all persons 
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From Dignity . Regional Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, Washington, DC. 
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Mr. Bill Todd Is a twenty-eight year old pf^rson with 
Down's Syndrome. He is not feeling well and decides to 
call his doctor Dr. Goodman says. "Billy, come into my 
office. Be a good boy and we will see what's the matter 
with you." 



Mr. Todd is hurt and angry. He does not like being 
called Billy or being considered a "good boy." He 
thinks of himself as a man. He works, liu*s in an 
apartment, and has a girl friend. He doesn't enjoy being 
treated or talked to like a child. He wishes Dr. Goodman 
would treat him just like any other patient. Mr. Todd 
can't understand why he is called •'Billy/' while every 
other man is called "Mr." in the doctor's office. 
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MqduJ_e_5£ Q!lo^i!l&_yB_'?:lltl_A_ Disability 



Leyeij_ lrLBS.£.L_-^i£GD^[lI§.LX_i2ll2.ol_^!ld_u[) 

Time: ^5 minutes 
Ob j ec t i ves : 

• Participants will be able to restate several points 
that a disabled guest speaker has made. 

• Participants will be able to name several new ideas 
about what life is like when a person ha-^: a disability. 

Via t e r i a 1 s : 

• "Could You Still" - handout 

Personnel: one discussion facilitator, one disabled guest 
speaker 

Prepar at i on : * 

Before the session, nieet with and provide an orientation 
for the guest speaker(s). Jointly develop the cession 
with the guests so that the personal sharing is comfort- 
able and the particular talents or interests of each guest 
are incorporated into the session. As part of the orien- 
tation, encourage the guest speakers to think about the 
following topics that can be included in their presenta- 
t i on : 

1. what special interest they have 

2. what kind of work they do 

3. something positive about their disability 

^. how their disabilities have affected their lives 

5. mobility techni: . they use - including a de- 
scription of : " equip me nt trial's necessary 
(wheelchairs, walkers, braces, etc.) 

6. adaptive equipment they use (adaptive eating 
equipment, mouthstick, etc.) 

7. what was it like growing up? 

Activities: 

^* Introduce your _^uest. Ask him or her to speak to the 
class for about 10 minutes, covering the points dis- 
cussed in the orientation session. After the guest has 
spoken, allow the participants to ask questions. 



♦ From the KiDS^P^ojec t_ ManuaJ_j Berkeley, CA. The Center for 
Independent Living. 
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2 • l!^iil--iiyJ~-l^l?.-i' Coji^JiL L^^ L^ndoiLL- Have each 

student complete one copy."' After "all have finished, 
ask the guest speaker to help you discuss the stu- 
dents' reactions to the exercise. Ask individual 
students to give ex amp ies of things they think they 
couldn't do, and ask them to explain why. \l^ere there 
any surprises in filling out the form? 
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p 1 a y ball, 
kiss a friend 
eat ice cream 
fly a kite 
sing a song 
1 0 V e a pet 
watch TV 
go on a picnic 



love your famil> 



^ " dance 
- 1 

9 i 

-r - 1 

' 'swim 

r - 1 

' I ge t mar r i e d 
' « go to a mo V [ e 
«^_ibe a parent 
I 'play ah instrume 

r - 1 

» ' dress yourself! 

» 'live alone 

? — 

go to a party 
j-6.8have a Job ^° 



Module 6 



Time: ^5 minutes 
Ob j ec t i ve s 

• Participants will be able to list new and olc te rms 
used to describe disabilities. 

• Participants will be able to use the e prcpriate cermi- 
nology approved by people with disabilities. 

• Participants will recognize that people with disabili- 
ties are Q^OQ^e first, and disabled second. 

Personnel: one discussion leader 

Ma t e r i a 1 5 : 

• four 8 X 10" label cards with strings attached 

• b I ackboar d 

• overhead projector 

• biography statements (see the last pages of this 
mo d u 1 e ) 

• transparency of page 11, I!ie_Jjryjjj_bJ_e__Ba_t_c^^ by Re- 
gional Rehabilitation Research Institute Tsee the Ref- 
erences) 

Activities: 

' • ''Many labels have a history'* 

a. Before the 19th century, anyone who looked or act- 
ed different wa s believed to be possessed by an 
evil spirit; they were said to be witches or in- 
s ane . 

b. In the 19th century, Europeans interested in the 
biological sciences tried to institute a mc e spe- 
cialized classification system. An idiot had an 
I .Q. of 25; an imbecile, an I .Q. of ^9; a moron 
an I .Q. of 74. Sometimes these c 1 a j s i f i ca t i on o 
served racist or political ends; e.g., Mongolism 
(see S.J. Gould's essay on "Dr. Down's Syndruine'* 
i n The Panda's Thumb ) . 

c. What other labels have you heard used to describe 
pef^ple who are '*d i f f e r en t "? 
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2. Labr ' ]_ng^_ Acj_[ yjj_y_. * Ste e, "the trouble v/ith labels 
is prejudice. The word prejudice comes .rom pre-judg- 
meiit. Labels are s urrmar y s t at erne n ts. They rry pre- 
judgments aocjt people.*' As*: f^^r foui volunteers from 
the group. Each is given a b j_og^^ag>h Y^_j;j_aJ_ej^ to 
. ad silently. One at a tirri^, e?-^h volunteer* stands 
before the group, wearing a label - i*e., deaf blind, 
physicall; disabled, mentally retarJ?d. While the 
volunteer is standing, group members call out/free as- 
Sv^ciate the characteristics they associ^ e with that 
label. Group members must Iook at the label-wearer 
while they speak out. The discussion xcpder should 
record their pre-judgments on the blackboard or over- 
head. After all disabilities have been characterized, 
the volunteers s urrmar ize th<=^ir individual biographies 
for the group. The discussion leader should ask these 
volunteers to describe their feelings during the la- 
beling exercise. State, "'■hose labels reflect the 
fact that doctors and spe^-ial educators used to spe- 
cialize in treating organic problems in isolation. 
The social and Cvjonomic consequences of organic prob- 
lems vvere givri little attention." 

^' 5urTrria'*Y. State, "now, people with disabilities are 
asking us to change the way we talk about disabili- 
ties. The World Health Organization has decided to 
change lis terminology. Instead of focusing on meo . - 
cal problems o'* historical ^abels, people around the 
world are recognizing that people with disaoilities 
are, first of all, £eo2le. Therexor^ , ne approved 
t ermi no 1 og is: 

l[D£§ll[I)SELl ~ 'OSS or ab norma 1 i t y c : phy s i ca 1 

or psychological structure or functi^^n. 

disability = restriction or 1 ack of ability to 
function because of imp a i rmen t . 

handicap = restrictio.. o. lack of ability to 
function caused by society*s response to disabil- 
ity. 

^. View the "David" transparency on p^gt 11 of The . n - 

V is i_b le .Batt le _( see _p _ 5 6 ) • Cover th^:* right hand par- 
agraph, and ask the students to re£id the left hand 
paragraph^ Ask the stioents, "What is Dav i d * s Impa i r - 
CDSnl'^" (^^^ can't t-11, but apparently his legs are 
affected.) "What is his d i sab i 1 i ty?" (His walking is 
restricted he uses a wheelchair.) "Is he hand i - 

cagfied?" (Yes the attitude of the bar manager and 

the architectural barriers in the bar handicap li im. ) 



* From the !<iDS_Pj^oj_ec t_Manuaj_ 
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Fo 1 1 ow-up Sugge s t i on s : 

1. Read a biography of a well-known person with a dis- 
ability. Tell how he or she is like or unlike pre- 
judgments made about people with his or her disabili- 
ty . 

2. Pretend that President Reagan is deciding whether or 
not to allow children with disabilities to be inte- 
grated into public schools. Write him a letter tel- 
ling him why students with severe disabilities should 
attend your school. Tell him how it benefits disabled 
and able-bodied students. 

3. Add the n^w vocabulary words -- impairment, disability 
and handicap -- to your spelling list. Define each 
and give examples. E.g., 

impa i rment - b 1 ur r ed v : s i on 

disability - inability to read small print 
handicap - denial oi a job in spite of qualifica- 
tions 

. View the film Feelinc^ Free^ Feeling J^/_Q_4_4-- were 
the actors in the film (people with developmental dis- 
abilities) affected by labeling? 



B]_ogr^aphy;_S t^at ernen t^s_f gL_La 

Biography of a V'sua.ly Disabled Person 

My name is Elise. I can see light and dark, b'Jt not much 
else. I go to Elliot High School v.ith a lot of people wh don't 
have trouble seeing. My best subjects in school are Engl.sh and 
Drama. I have two brothers, both younger than I am. I've never 
seen them, oecause I was hoi n blind, bu I can recognize their 
voices a mile oft. I hope to gv^ to Texas at Christmas to visit 
my grandmother. That will be my first time on an airplane. 

Biography of a Physically Disrbied Person 

Mv name is Robe, t . I go to Roosevelt Middle School. I'm 
in a fifth grade class with twenty-five other students. I get 
into trouble with my teacher sometimes for messy work and for 
talking to my best friend Mark. I was born with Spina Bifida. 
Th i means that the bones in my spine haven't closed around my 
spinal cord. I use a wheelchair to get around in school and in 
my neighbor- hood. At home I like to build model airplanes. I 
go to camp in the summer. 
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Biography of a Deaf Person 

name is April. I go to Susan B. Anthony School where I 
have a special resource teacher to help me with some of my 
school work. I wear a hearing aid, but it doesn't help me to 
hear everything. At home, I like to listen to the stereo 
through earphones with the volume turned way up. I use ^^nerican 
Sign Languap.e with my friends. My nnother can't always under- 
stand what I say in Sign Language, and so sometimes it's 1'' 
friends a n I know a secret code. 



Biography of a Mentally Retarded Person 

\\y name is Chris. I go to Adams Middle School. Wy hob- 
bies are swimming and running. I have a sister who is in high 
school. Sometim.es we go to ^1cDonald's together. My best friend 
is Donna. She sits near me in school. Sometimes we work to- 
gether in the cafeteria helping to make lunch. My favorite 
g roup is De ve . 

5. Use the scenes in the D|gn_i_t_y booklet from Regional 
F<Lehe b i 1 i t a t i on Research Institute . Read each of the 
five "scenes" to your students and have them talk 
about them, as in Activity ^. 
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i^n;§CKATJON_AS^ ^COEXISTENCE: PEER 

IkTQRING_AND_SPEClAL FRIENDS PROGRAMS 



To the REACH Project, successful integration meant that 
there would be positive, ongoing contact between students with 
severe d i sab i 1 i t i es and the i - nond i sab led peer s . Contact , as 
opposed to peaceful coexistence, entailed more intervention, in 
the form of two programs that enabled us to plan and structure 
the encounters that disabled and able-bodied students would have 
with each other. We called this intervention our ^ee r_ tut o ring 
§I]^_12S£i§i_lliend s _g£og£ams . 



^t [^uctur |ng_ J nj exactions 
iQ^_SgecJ_a J__F£lend s_P£og£ams 

"Peer tutoring" and "special friends" programs are two 
ways of creating positive interactions between students who are 
new to each other -- in this case, severely disabled and able- 
bodied students. We modeled these programs on an analogous sit- 
uation that of the "new kid in school". When a new student 
enters school at midyear, he or she may need help fitting in. 
The student may not know the folkways of the new school (hanging 
out in the bathroom is okay, but beware of the janitor), or he 
or she may be behind the class in some subjects. Often, a regu- 
lar education teacher will ask an old timer to take a now stu- 
dent in hand and show the newcomer the ropes. If the student 
needs help in an academic subject, the teacher may appoint a 
classmate to tutor the newcomer until he or she reaches grade 
level. ^ 

Similarly, at the REACH Project sites, peer tutoring was 
the term we used to describe the program in which a nondisabled 
student would visit a severely disabled peer on a regular basis 
to tutor t.im or her on a specific task. Peer tutoring often had 
^ £y.LLlcu la£_J ocu s_ ( e . g . , the tutor might concentrate on teach- 
ing the tutee to do laundry or recognize coins), and tutors 
often learned to keep data on their student's progress. Since 
a peer tutoring program generally requires a greater time in- 
vestment than a "special friends" program, regular education 
faculty may find it easier to justify the time students spend in 
integrated activities if they know that the program does have 
this tutorial f ocu s . 
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Special friends also interact with disabled schoolmates on 
a r egu 1 ar 1 y - schedu 1 ed basis, but activities are usually planned 
for before or after school, at recess or at lunch time. Special 
friends may tutor their severely disabled peers at times, by 
showing them how to go through the cafeteria line or perform 
other practicial tasks, but special friends activities more 
often focus on leisure-time pursuits. Special friends corrrni t 
less academic time to their program ^han peer tutors do: at one 
of the schools described in the ca studies section that fol- 
lows, for example, special friends volunteered two lunch oeriods 
pe r week . 

Both peer tutors and special friends do devote some time 
to participating in discussion meetings with special education 
staff. During these meetings, concerns can be discussed and 
questions can be answered. From experience, we've learned ti^at 
providing a structure to buttress the peer tutoring and special 
friends programs is important. Having predetermined activities, 
adult supervision and a time and place to discuss problems and 
progress enables students to feel more comfortable in the pre- 
sence of their severely disabled peers. Without this structure, 
relationships would be slow to develop or might never happen at 
all. 



B . Sjt r_u_c_t_u r_ed LDLl-?JA5LLi5D-? ^1 ^^^^.J _9J-.-C r e^_t_i_n^g__Niq^r e 

^£on tanequ^_ReJ^at^j^on s^h^ 

Some educators have preferred to draw a sharp distinction 
between the roles of peer tutor and special friend. Peer 
tutors, by their analysis, are thought to assume a teacher-to- 
student relationship with their disabled schoolmates a rela- 
tionship that precludes the equal association that characterizes 
friendship. Special friends, on the other hand, are thought to 
be playmates and not teachers. 

Our observations lead us to disagree with this distinc- 
tion. We've seen peer tutors who played spontaneously with 
their severely disabled tutees outside their scheduled classroom 
times. We've also seen special friends who could switch from 
"hanging out'* to teaching and back 'o hanging ou with no 
trouble at all. It's our opinion that, in the early stages of a 
relationship between a severely disa^'ed and a nondisabled stu- 
dent, defining roles and activities ^ids interact i on. But once 
the students are familiar enough with one another to feel com- 
fortable, their relationship tends to :)ecr^ne more j on : an c- o u r 
and it no longer matters whether th*^ .t'-uctu:^. is .'illed tutor- 
ing or friendship. The developmen: of equal itatU5< :orie • about 
when the students' relationship flows back a:)d fort; rrc:n tea 
L ng to p 1 ay i ng . 



^' C§§.l_lilJi^ljes_j3j__S£_ec_LaL .Friend s_a^ Pro- 
grams 

_ _ The case histories that follow provide examples of special 
tnends and peer tutoring programs at an elementary and a middle 
school. In the hope of helping others who want to set up simi- 
lar s t r uc t u re s , we present the "how-to" details of recruiting 
:tudent volunteers, training and maintaining volunteers and ob- 
taining faculty support for both types of programs. 

setting up programs that structure interactions between 
disabled and able-bodied students, ^.ve ' ve found that flexibility 
IS the key word. Every schoo i site has strengths to contribute 
to the integration process -- the challenge is to identify th^ 
strengths and -A-ork around the weak areas. 



We'o like to note that setting ud a special friends 
peer tutoring program takes time, patience, pL.nning, and open 
ness. The integration process isn't easy but the payoff to al 
concerned makes the etfort worthwhile, as we hope the case his 
t o r i e s that f o 1 1 ow w i I 1 show. 
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Q5i?.-.!jiilor_y.i_-SchooX_^ 



School I is a sma 11 el emen t ary school located in a middle 
class neighborhood. It has 2^5 students, of whom 50% are Chi- 
nese, 1096 are Caucasion and 1096 are Black. Another 30?^ are His- 
panic, Filipino or of Asian origin other than Chinese or Fili- 
pino. There are 16 faculty and ancillary staff members, who 
consitute a cohesive group with several years of experience in 
working together. They are devoted teachers, who share a tra- 
ditional approach to education. The three R's are a major em- 
phasis in the school. 

From our first encounter with the staff, it was apparent 
that they were willing to try new ideas but wanted to take a 
basically conservative approach. The special education teachers 
at this school had worked at another integrated school in the 
district and they volunteered to participate in the R5ACH Pro- 
gram. They were skeptical about integration and reported a num- 
ber of problems at their former integrated school, including 
negative staff attitudes, special education staff wishes for 
separatism, and a lack of inservice training. But they were 
willing to try a new type of integration program. 

The students with severe disabilities at this school could 
be characterized as functioning at the trainable level. Com- 
pared to the rest of the REACH classrooms, these students were 
at a *i i gh level of functioning and extremely social. Their seif- 
help skills were fairly good. le entire population was ambula- 
tory, thereby eliminating any problems or concerns about the 
school's accessibility. There were two classes of students with 
severe disabilities at this si'^e, including children aged ^.9 to 
12 years. 

Below, we describe hosv we went about integrating these 
children into the life of the school, step by step by step (or 
more accurately problem by problem). 

P£ob_[em lj___Jlpjf^_do_j^jMj__con v^ a conservative faculty that 

integration can work 

Our approach was to demonstrate success on a small scale, 
while working toward an end goal of total participation by all 
f acu 1 1 y . 

At the beginning of the school year, REACH provided aware- 
ness-level training to the entire student body. The regular and 
special education teachers were pleased with this presentation; 
however, it was clear that a single activity of this sort was 
not enough to start the integration process. Some positive 
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steps had been made, but they didn't go far enough: 



• The students with severe disabilities ate in the lunch 
room with the able bodied students, but they seldom 
sat together. A "retard table" was painfully appar- 
ent, discouraging spontaneous interactions. 

• The severely disabled students went out to recess with 
the regular education students, but the special educa- 
tion and regular education students seldom if ever 

interacted. 



Several of the regular education teachers liad invited 
the special education students into their classes and 
vice versa but this was infrequent. 



It was apparent that the school needed an impetus to 
change the situation from peaceful co-existence to acceptance 
and interaction. To provide that impetus, we first had to ob- 
tain the support of the two special education teachers. We knew 
that without their support, integration would never happen. Be- 
cause of our success with the special fiends programs at other 
sites, we decided to present them with concept of a special 
friends program. They were interested in the idea but hesitant 
and unsure about how to implement it. REACH volunteered to 
recruit volunteers and conduct the first orientation (training) 
session, if one or both of the special education teachers would 
attend the meetings. By getting the special education teachers 
and staff involved from the start, we hoped that they'd have 
some investment in maintaining the prograin and that the program 
would become part of the schoo ' system, not an adjunct to it. 
The special education teachers agreed to attend the meetings. 

Next, the principal was asked if a progr am of this nature 
coui.d be implemented in his school. He, too, was hesitant but 
willing to try. He suggested that we consult the regular edu- 
cation faculty, which we did at a faculty meeting where we dis- 
cussi^d how similar programs had worked in other San Francisco 
schools. We emphasized the ways in which a special friends 
program could benefit regular education and special education 
students alike. The faculty was interested but inmediately 
waited to know: 



• Would this program take away from the regular educa- 
tion students' academic time? 



We assured the faculty that initially the program would 
occur just during recess and the lunch hour. If it was success- 
ful, it could be expanded into other time slots, but on _l^Y_w_i._t ji 
acu j_ t^v_j_n2yi_^nd__s U220_r t^ . 



• Would all the teachers in the school have to 
participate in this p r og ram? 



We answered that teacher participation would be voluntary. 
Forced participation would probably result in disaster and posi- 
tive public relations were crucial, since we were dealing with a 
conservative faculty. We took the Pied Piper approach if the 
program was successful, the entire school would want to partici- 
pate and our experience confirnned this. Initially, on i / three 
teachers volunteered to participate but by the end of the year 
every teacher was involved in some way. 

The faculty then wanted to know: 

• How much time would the regular education teacher have 
to spend on this program? 

Since the teachers made it ve£y clear that they had little 
or no time to devote to it, we minimized the time r equ i r ernen i s 
by volunteering to go to the classrooms of the interested, witli 
the special education teachers, and make a presentation on the 
special friends program and the special education classes at 
that particular school. Students would volunteer to be special 
friends and classroom teachers would okay their participation. 
In this way, the regular education teachers were relieved of 
having to explain the program to their students. 

• How many volunteers should be selected and how often 
should they participate in the program? Which special 
education students would participate? 

The faculty had conservative views about the number of 
students and the amount of time the regular education students 
should commit to the program. They wanted a six-week pilot pro- 
gram during which students would contribute no more than two 
lunch periods per week. At the end of that time, the students 
and teacher would decide who should continue in the program. 
Modifications and revisions would also be made m the program at 
that point . 

As for the special education students* participation, 
REACH and the special education teachers decided to select stu- 
dents who could eat lunch with minimal supervision. These first 
students were those with the fewest behavior problems, the 
greatest number of interpersonal skills, and the most indepen- 
dent eating behavior. 

The special education teachers identified six students 
with these skills. We were thus able to start the program with 
12 regular education students, six of whom would eat with their 
special friends or Mondays and Wednesdays, and the other six, on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Later, as staff and students experi- 
enced success, other special education students would be added 
to the program. REACH had a zero reject goal lor the special 
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friends program (i.e., all the severely disabled students would 
be included). Our goal was realized, with the exception of tv>'o 
students. (Teachers felt that these children had severe be- 
havior problems hitting others, etc. and needed to be 
closely monitored.) By the end of the year, 18 special educa- 
tion students and 36 special friends were participating in the 
p r og r am. 

Finally, teachers asked: 

• U^at would be the selection criteria for tlie rc-j^ular 
educa t i on students? 

We suggested that each classroom teacher sjt tne criteria 
for his or her own students. One teacher decided to make the 
selection on the basis of student interest; another used the 
program as a reward system and another used random selection. 
Hence we had a diverse assortment of students, ranging from the 

gifted to the "trouble makers". Interestingly, rriany;_oJ ^tJie_s_e^ 

!llI2y!2lS_Q?§!<e£s "_ t u r ned_ou t _ to_be . The r eg - 

ular education teachers were somewhat pu2?led yet pleased by 
this phenomenon. They thought that the program probably gave 
these children a sense of responsibility and feeling of impor- 
tance. Many of the .egular education teachers also reported 
that, as a result of their students' involvement in the special 
friends program, they'd seen dramatic changes in all the parti- 
cipating childrens' behavior and attitudes both in and out of 
the classr oom. 

Having answered the faculty's major questions, the next 
step was to talk to the regular education students. 



?Lot>iem_2_-_How__d^_jj)jj^ and interested 

s t^uden t__vo j_un t_e e£s^? 

We decided to have a discussion session with each regular 
education class, during which we could elicit students' ideas 
about volunteering and friendship. We'd already laid a founda- 
tion for a discussion of this nature by making presentations in 
ali the classrooms at the beginning of the school year. By this 
time three months later the regular education and special 

education students had had a chance to observe eac'i :.ther. 
Since we knew that the regular education students wou i have 
questions, our first goal was to answer those quest' - , and 
clarify any misconceptions. Some connments made ^''^r..^ xh l s 
first part of the discussion sessions were: 

"They do a lot of things like us how come they he .e 
to be in their own class room?" "Ooooh , they have big 
tongues." "What's wrong with S.? She has six fingers.'' 
"Why does T. sometimes scream'!^ She looks so normal." 




We were honest and direct in our answers, but very careful 
to avoid disclosing confidential information. We emphasized the 
students' strengths rather than their disabilities. Then, after 
we answered the students' questions, we asked them to identify 
all the activities they'd seen the special education students 
participate in that were similar to things they liked to do 
around school. In response, they listed running, playing on the 
gym equipment, singing, dancing, eating, etc. 

Once we thought the children knew wh i ch "nor ma 1 i z e d " ac- 
tivities the students with severe disabilities could do, wc 
wrote the word VOLUNTEER on the board and asked the group if 
anyone knew what the word meant. Based on their response, we 
either defined the word or expanded on the definition they gave. 
We then asked them to name the characteristics of a good volun- 
teer. Some of the characteristics they noted were: 

# be on time • be nice 

• share • do what you're asked to do. 

Next, we wrote the word FRIEND on the board, and asked the 
students to define the word and generate its characteristics. 
We felt that if the students generated thejr own rules and ac- 
tivities, they'd be more likely to follow through once they be- 
canne volunteers than they would if the rules were adu 1 t -gene r- at - 
ed . 

After completing these activities, we talked about the 
concept of the special friends program, incorporating the stu- 
dents' definitions into our description. We then asked, "who 
thinks they can follow the rules and be a special friend?" Stu- 
dent response was overwhelmingly enthusiastic the majority 
wanted to volunteer. We said that those not selected this time 
would have a future opportunity to participate. The teachers 
then selected the volunteers and instructed them to r et with us 
the following week for one hour. At that time, contracts were 
completed (se^ the -.iu.'^le contract at the end oi this chapter), 
activities v/ere d i :^ : i ^: ed , special friends were selected and 
specific schedules . e 'eveioped. The schedule was xeroxed and 
copies were given regular education teachers, the special 
education teachers ar.o the principal. 



Eil2^i.?G[!..Jj y2.*^_^o_j;^u LLniLL/L^ r.ev^e_n_t t he spec i a 1 f r i end s f r cm 

educa t i on s t uden t s ? 

At their orientation meeting; the special friends expres- 
sed fears about how to interact with the students with severe 
disabilities. They were unsure of what to say or do. We role- 
played various situations but found that this wasn't enough. 
Since we knew that the first meeting would set the stage for 
future interactions, we asked the special friends what they 
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wanted to do to make their first interactions relaxed and com- 
fortable.- When we suggested that the special friends have a 
p^rrvj they thought that was a marvelous idea. Because we want- 
ed ro avoid having this activity to adu 1 t -cen t e r ed , we asked the 
students to plan the party. They ended up having a food commit- 
tee, entertainment .:onrmit:ee. and name t^ag corrmittee and the 
party turned out to be the talk of the school. The first few 
moments were tense, as are the first few moments at any party 
where people don't know each other; however, the ice was broken 
when children who'd brought tapes to che party put on the music, 
and everybody started to dance. The regular education students 
saw that the students with seve'e disabilities could respond to 
the music and everybody relaxed at that point and started to 
have a good time- It was diificuit to tell who was who. By no 
means did the teacher - studen t phenofnenon occur; they were just 
friends having a good time. We should note that one of REACH'S 
goals was to create high status for the special friends program, 
and the party was a definite help. We knew that student interest 
would have to be the impetus to keep th? program going, since 
the teachers were occupied with other projects. If the students 
integrated the program into their system, they would, in turn, 
pressure the teachers to make the program part of the *^rhoo!. 
This, in fact, eventually happened, as the next few sections 
s h ow . 



After the party, a special friends bulletin board was 
veloped to give the program more exposure. The pictures, narie:Sr 
and schedules of all the students (regular and special education 
students alike) were posted in the main office of the school in 
a highly visible area. The board served two functions: it gave 
the program more status, and kept the special friends on a spe- 
cific s chedu 1 e . 

We found that the students needed this information for the 
first two weekf of the program; after that time period, the in- 
orm^tion became routine. Having this information in an acces- 
sible spo^ made it easy for the students to be accountable for 
1 hems elves. 

The REACH staff and the special education teachers made 
themselves available to answer questions as the need arose. We 
did recess duty, spent time in the cafeteria, and otherwise made 
ourselves visible so that the children could come up to us when- 
ever :hey feit like it and casually ask questions like "Wiat do 

I do with at recess?'* or "Can't you make her eat 

faster?" 'henever we couid, we would try to get the students to 
generate .olutions to their problems. This waS frequently a 
successful technique. 
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One inajor snag in the program was the lack of age-appro- 
priate equipment that could be used at recess or at other times 
of the day. This was a problem at all REACH school sites. We 
ended up purchasing equipment thci would be placed in a materi- 
a:s center, and checked out by the special education teacher as 
needed. We bought equipment only if it was age - aD r op r i a t e , had 
appeal to both regular and special education students and could 
be adapted to partial participation if total participation 
xveren^t possible (e.g., toy cars, ca-'d games like fish or IJno, 
frist^ees, ring toss, etc; for lists of equipment, see the Ap- 
pendix, section D). Once these i t em:s were purchased, interest 
by regular and special education students alike soared. Thp 

question of "what do I do with at recess?" was 

seldom asked again at the ::./:hools wher^e the ^equ i pment was u.cc' 
appropriately. 

The true test of the success, however, was how the stu- 
dents feit about the program. The special educ.-tion students 
looked rorward to Junch each day. On the days that their peers 
were absent, they were usually upset and confused. They defi- 
nitely missed their friends. At the six week review period, the 
re-ular education students as well as the special education 
students reported satisfaction with what th.L, were doing. All 
but one. regular education student wanted to conti.nue In the 
p r og r am. 



?Lob_l em ^tlo>:^_i!^'_„vou __ej<j5_^^^ e.L9_&L3.nri_ J ^„Al! voj ve_ jno r e 

L?.&y.i3.L_i[L^_12iS.i^l_,ely.ciIiqn_s_t,udenil? " 

At the end of the six week tria period, faculty and stu- 
dents decided to continue with, and xpand the lunchtirne pro- 
gram. Two important factors in this decision were 1) the 'egu- 
Ir^r education students* enjoyme: of the experience, and 2) the 
eiforts made by REACH and spec; 1 education staff members to 
keep the faculty well-informed o. what was happening in the pro- 
gi- am. 

Expansion progressed naturally after this point. Our role 
changed from implementation to facilitation. As ideas were sug- 
gested by the school staff, we were there to encourage and sup- 
port but definitely not to do the activity. The maior results 
were: 

• The special education teachers recognized the worth of 
the lunch time program. As we mentioned earlier, by 
the end of the year, all bit two of the students with 
severe disabilities had special friends. The regular 
education students came from c' j^- throughout the 
school so that the entire set. uecame involved. 



• The special education teachers recruited volunteers 
for an afternoon ieisur^- time program in their class- 
rooin. This involved IS b|Ocijl education and regular 
education students. 

• The regular education teachers were asking the special 
education teachers and students to participate in non- 
academic classroom activities: music, art, physical 
education. 

• The ' education students we re £>^£5C jt ed rather 
tha^ to be involved in the school's extracur- 
r i c ■ J : i i t i e s . 

• One special education student participated in the 
third grade reading and math program. 

• Four special education students became involved in the 
E.iglish as a Second Language (ESL) program with age- 
appropriate peers. Although this program was over- 
crow^^ed, the ESL teachers came to feel that it was 
important to involve the special education students. 

• Spontaneous social interactions between regular educa- 
tion and special education students became conmonplare 
on the pi ayg round. 

• The special education table no longer existed in the 
1 unch r oom. 

• All the older special education students who were mov- 
ing to middle school programs in the fail participated 
in the school graduation ceremony. No distinction was 
made between regular education and special education 
students. The pride of the special education parents 
was overwhelming. For many of these parents, this was 
the first activity where their children weren^t viewed 
as special but as pact of the crowd a crowd of cap- 
able youag people who had a bright future. 




Case Historv: School II 



School 11 is a middle school serving 900 students, aged 12 
The student population is nnu 1 t i - e t hn i c /mu I t i cu 1 t u - a 1 , 
with a majority of Asian students. REACH had two classrooms at 
this school site, with approximately 20 students, aged 12 to 18. 
These^ students with severe disabilities happened to be lower 
functionina than the children described in the first case study. 

One of the severely disabled students^ teachers, K.G., is 
a very enthusiastic, outgoing individual. From the beginning, 
she was eager to implement a peer t u t o r / s pec i a 1 friends program. 
As a result, RE- d assisted her in her efforts to get a program 
g -ng -'^thin the fi^-t few months of the school year. The sec- 
tions below describe how the REACH staff and K.G. dealt with 
some of the major quest'ons and steps in implementing this type 
of t: fog ram. 



^-LobXem_l__^ How_do _vqu _£ec£u j_t _s^t_u d en 

Middle schools are big often -erving four times as many 
'^'^u dents as elementary schools. The number of faculty is also 
large, and faculty meetings resembi^ the United Nations General 
Assembly in length and complexity. As a -esult, different tech- 
niques must be used to recruit volunteer students than those 
that work for elementary schools. 

Since personal contact with all faculty and students was 
impossible at School 2, we used other channels of conmun i cat 1 on . 
Interested students we e notified of K,G. ' s need for special 
friends and peer tutors through the daily bulletin, the school 
newspaper and through notices posted in the guidance office. 
Announcements were also made at P.T.A. and faculty meetings. 
Volunteers were also asked to contact guidance counselors, who 
would then assign them to K,G, ' s class. 

Additional volunteers were attracted by this teacher's 
open door policy. Students passing by often stopped to watch 
what was going on in the class for students with severe dis- 
abilities; K.G. ' s welcoming attitude often resulted in students' 
signing up to become peer tutors or special friends. 

P r o b 1 em 2 ; !jow_do_You__s e t_u£_£xogxam^_j_n_a_rm 

Structures that support extracurricular programs already 
existed in School 2, and K.G. wisely made use of the subject 
elective structure, which sets aside one school period a day for 
each student to learn an elective subject such as sewing, cook- 
ing or woodshop. Students can also participate in work-study 
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experiences at t\'\\s time, such as beir.g a school clerk, an aide 
in the library or an assistant in the cafeteria. Students are 
graded and receive academic credit for these electives. For 
many, tutoring schoolmates vvitli severe disabilities represented 
a welconne alternative to the other eU^^x.ves. 

Those vvho elected the peer t u t o r i n g / s pec i a 1 friends pro- 
gram were assigned to K.G.'s classroom for a report card period 
of nine weeks. They were required to spend 55 or ^0 minutes a 
day in the class, and were to be graded not onlv on attendance, 
but also on ability to implement curricula and :h::y out assign- 
ments. Tutors were responsible for a variety one-to-one in- 
structional tasks. This system of accoun t ab i 1 i t ,^ / respon s i b i 1 i t y 
assured K.G. that she would have consistent volunteers. Build- 
ing in grades and citizenship marks would be an c. dded inducement 
to convince students to meet their commitments, although it 
rarely turned out to be necessary to fall back on these contin- 
gencies. K.G. reported that once the students started in the 
program, they got hooked on being in the program. Many of the 
peers even volunteered extra time before and after school to 
help the students with severe disabilities on and off the 
s choo 1 bu s . 

For the special friends club, K.G. used another existing 
program to ensure that students would take their commitments 
seriously. Special friends were primarily responsible for eat- 
ing lunch with the students with disabilities and K.G. made use 
of a program called the Service Program to make sure that they 
did. The Service Program, run by a school counselor, awarded 
points to students who volunteered for school service jobs 
(cafeteria worker, gym worker) or for sports. K.G. arranged 
that students who volunteered their lunch period twice a week 
for one semester would receive 30 points ( a total comparable to 
those received for the other jobs). One hundred and fifty 
points were needed to earn a school letter. 



P£0_bXem_2l yow_do_y_ou_man ag^e^s^t^ude 

Planning is necessary if student volunteers are to be used 
effectively. K.G. used formal and informal training, a bulletin 
board system, and some special ( assroom management techniques 
in her efforts to make her volunter program a successful one. 

The special friends/peer t *:ors joined the program a few 
at a time, allowing time for inf na 1 training. Volunteers were 
asked to observe for one or two days in the classroom or cafe- 
teria, and at the end of each observation period they were en- 
couraged to ask questions or oiscuss concerns. REAO^ also con- 
ducted awareness level training fc the volunteers, and, later 
in the year, presented disabil ty simulation sessions (see the 
Inservice Lesson Pians in Chapter 5 for the content of these 
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preceri rations). K.G. initially presented a series of brief lec- 
tures on data collection and other issues to the peer tutors, 
but discovered that the volunteers needed hands-on experience 
first, before they could appreciate the content of the lectures. 

Besides needing to convey practical information to ..er 
volunteers, K.G. wanted to provide a forunn for discussions of 
classroom issues and of the volunteers' feelings about what they 
were doing. She therefore set up monthly meetings, but rapidly 
found that junior high students have difficulty discussing emo- 
tions in a large-group situation. She had greater success talk- 
ing to them on an informal, one-to-one basis as the need arose. 
But with the help of a stimulus such as a film or a disabled 
guest speaker, K.G. found that the students would open up and 
voice their concerns. These meetings were also useful for con- 
veying factual information about disabilities. Students often 
asked "What is Down's syndrome'?" or "What does CP. mean'?", and 
K.G. could quickly give them the facts. 

Another program management device entailed the use of a 
special bulletin board to keep peer tutors aware of the program 
in general, the schedule, and student assignments. The tutor; 
were instructed to check the board on a daily basis. If there 
were changes in their special education students' programs or 
schedules, this information would be posted. '^h i s ellminatei 
the need for K.G. to individually communicate these details to 
each student a time-consuming process. 

The board was also used for informational purposes: cur- 
rent articles on disabled individuals were posted, and cu.rent 
events related to the classroonn and community wer^^ outlined. 
K.G. encouraged the volunteers to contribute to the bulletin 
board by sharing Items and topics that were of specific inter^^st 
to the peer t u t o r s / s pec i a i friends. 

Still another management mechanism was to suggest that 
specific activities be carried out but let the peer tucors and 
special friends select the students with whom \hey wanted to 
work. (In some cases, two nondisabled students would work with 
one severely disabled student.) After students made this 
choice, K.G. designed specific activities and programs for each 
of the peer tutor and special friends to follow, and assigned 
her aides to be responsible for a portion of the peer training. 
The aides dennon s t r a t ed how to run programs, then had the peers 
imitate what they saw. A lot of emphas is was put on the need 
for consistency in carrying out programs, and on the importance 
of data collection. To ensure program reliability, K.G. would 
observe the various peer tutors and monitor their ability to 
implement programs. At that time, she could give feedbr^ck to 
the tutors, or modify student programs. 
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Class room manage-nent is problematic when a number of vo 1 - 
unt'?ers join an already busy classroom and K.G. has made us 
d'A':. re .. f the complexity of managing peer tutoring and special 
friends programs while si mu Itaneously trying to prov'ie quality 
academic services. On tlie negative iside, such programs are 
time-consuming and fatiguing for the teacher who must assume a 
managerial role as a constant stream of voiun^eers move through 
the classroom. Some programs difficult instructional pro- 

cedures, avers ive or complex tasks should not be run by tu- 

tors. Self -care programs, for example, may threaten the dignity 
and privacy of students with '^evere disabilities if taught by 
peers. 

On the positive s: e, however, the peer tutoring program, 
allowed K.G. the opportunity for one-to-one i n s t r uc t i or^ . She 
p. or^s that she's able to develop an age-appropriate social in- 
teraction curriculum for her students because she has nondis- 
abled models in the classroom to observe. She also repor''. s that 
^he developed a special relationship wit In the peer tutors / spe- 
cial friends, which she hadn't expected, and which gives her a 
lot of pleasure. She says that the extra work is more than 
wo r t h it, 

Managing the special friends training prog ran. was somewhat 
less complex than overseeing the peer tutoring program. K.G. ' s 
lunchtime goals for each student with severe disabilities deter- 
mined how each pair of special friends would interact. The 
goals also determined the degree of training the nondisabled 
student would need to carry out the program. The interactions 
that were designed to meet the goals ranged from teaching spe- 
cific skills (e.g., using utensils or going through the lunch 
line) to just being with the severely disabled students, and 
talking to them. Each special friend would be in charge of 
student for the entire lunch hour. Their responsibilities 
eluded finding the severely disabled stud^-nt in the cafete^^la, 
going through the lunch line, sitting b) .he student at lunch, 
and taking the student out in the yard at noon break. 

The majority of these students were distributed throughout 
the cafeteria in order to prevent the phenomenon of the "retard- 
ed table". This presented some administrative problems. In the 
beginning, the special friends needed guidance and direction. 
Since the aides were already in the cafeteria, K.G. assigned 
them to monitor a certain number of nondisabled and severely 
disabled students. They were in charge of training the students 
and answering any questions the special friends might have. 
K.G. HTiOved around the cafeteria monitoring students and their 
p rog re ss . 

A few of the students with severe disabilities ate at a 
connmon table. These students were individuals with limited 
self-help ability and communication skills. These students had 
specific prograiTis to work on, e.g., picking up a spoon. The 
nondisabled students working with these students v/ere mere like 
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tne pier tutors in that the;/ had specific programs to teach. 
K.G. reports that stracturing the interaction greatly enhanced 
the nondisabled s-jdenrs' ability to relate to these students 
.vith severe disabilities. I :i the beginning, the nondisabled 
students felt awkward but since Jiey could rely on a particular 
structure, they were evefitually able to 'nove on to tig r e spon- 
taneous interactions. 
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cement for v^olunieers can be extrinsic or intrin- 
using Service po-nts arc grades, K.G. developed 
Jet her volunteers know that their presence was 
She coiis i stent ) y gave o / a 1 and wMtten feedback, 
on ? 1 notes on p r og r ams the peers a'c: r e inp 1 eine n t i ng . 

the iitudents with severe disabilities nnade the 
Ti'dents jifts. There were various parties through- 
thpt allowed tne 'tudencs relate purely on a 

At the end of the school year, there was an 
>. , a^ which aj_j students with and without dis- 

we re recogr. ized. 

Or.ce the able-bodied students got to know the students 
with se/eje d i s ab i i i t i e s , reinforcement became intrinsic in 
nature. ihe non - d i s c b 1 ed students saw great gains in the dis- 
abled students' sociai and cognitive deve'opment as a result of 
their interactions. \\. reports that this was the major re'n- 
forcer for the able bodied students, and the main reason they 
gave for ^/anting to coitinue working in the program. 

While K.G. w s initially concerried that the volunteers 
might get bored wor<ing on a single program for an extended 
period of time, ^he s . on discovered the reverse to be the case. 
They liked t - p r ed i c . ^ - M i t y of bein^, able to work with a se- 
verely disabled student dsed on the previous day*s progress. 
Volunteers also liKed keeping data anc charting it at the end of 
class. Th-y enjoyed seeing graphic evidence of student progress. 
We think tha: the volunteers were also rewarded by the chance to 
form cP^"e personal relationships with K.G« and her staff- 
These nnirJle hooi students often snared their day-to-day prob- 
lems witli these s/nrpathe"ic and ca';ing adults. 

.,_l5-_.ili:l^lI!ll_^Al^_.,l^Yej;e_dJ,_sabj. J_j,jt j_e^ 

K.G. leports three ways in v^hich her students gained from 
their expc ure to peer tutors and special friends: 1) All stu- 
dents with se-ire disabilities formed personal relationships 
with their nondisabled peers. They would laugh or vocalize ap- 
propriately when they saw their special friends. They'd watch 
th:r '-Tior when it was time for their tuuors to arrive, or they'd 
movt: ">ward their able-bodied schoolmates v/hen they saw them in 
the ::*feteria or on the playground. 2) Several students with 
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severe disabilities learned age-appr:pri'. behaviors frcn their 
peer t u t o r s / s pec i a 1 friends. Nonverbal joking, peer group 
greetings and skills s u ^ h as lining , r obtaining f o o a in the 

cafeteria vv e r e seen in students v i i . i severe disabilities. 3 ) 
All students benefited r'rorn be ng expo ed to a variety of new 
people, but or^e nnu 1 t i d i 3ab I ed bi-. nn g i 1 made special gains. In 
he- previous segregated school she'd been unable to deal w i t !n 
changes in personnel or routine; in School 2 she came to ac - 
tnally enjoy the exposure to changing ^-oups ol peer tiitors and 
- p e c i a 1 friends 

The nonuisabled stud'-r. ts dei ved an equal number of bene- 
fits. One of Lhe marked changes K.G. noted was their heightened 
3w a r e n e s s c f justice versus i n i u s ' i c e wh e n dealing v i t a ml - 
njrity group. An exam[;l'',' of this was the anger felt by the vol- 
vi n : e r 5 wh ^ n they d i s c o / e r e c: t . t t i"^. e severely disabled classes 
ha be^Mi excluded i r o^n \he school yearbook. This was an over- 
sight on the part oi the ^dmi '.stration but because of the reg- 
ular education students' comp.^ints, it will probably never hap- 
pen a s i i n . 

.'. lother change o*"" rred in students labeled "trouble mak- 
ers" :■'/ the admi r. i 5 t r a 1 1 0 1 . The structure of the peer tutoring/ 
special friends program and i:he responsibility inherent in the 
volunteer role se?*i::j' to be /esponsible for changes in the be- 
havior of t^lese " lOugh k i d " . Besides relating well to their 
sever-./ disable.! peers, pub', 'city given to their efforts helped 
change, thei" re Durations wi"h the administration. 

The nondisabled students also gained a more accurate view 
of the abilities of peopN with severe disabilities. They found 
that, WM tn app'^opriate educational p r og r anrmi ng , students with 
severe d i sab i 1 i '. i e s can learn. K.G. felt that many volunteers 
had a difficu! time relating to the students who acted out", 
v'^ver the course of the year, the nondisabled students observed 
dr'amatic changes *n these students. These observations illus- 
trated the lesson that special education can and does help stu- 
dents. K. felt that as future adults in our society, these 
able-bodied "^tudents will probably be advocates of human service 
programs hec use ihey^ve seen positive growth and development in 
all ^ir disabled peers. 

The fo.Ilowing page presents a copy of the peer tutcr con- 
tract t at Project REACH utilized. 
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Peer Tutor Tontract 



Date 

^^^^^ Roofn 

Na:ne of Regular Ec.c-^ion ['a^ne of ^-cia] Educ^ition 

Student: Srudent: 



Special Friend [ ] 
Peer Tutor [ ] 

Wheel chair training completed: No [ ] Yes [ ] Not applicable [ j Date 
Description of activity as Special Friend: 



description of activity as Peer Tutor: 



Schedule for Special Friend/Peer Tutor 

Contract review date: 

Teachers' signatures 

Parent/s ' signatures 
Student's signature 



Project REACH, 1931 
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7. DEVELOPING ^'^XR OVIW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AS AN AID TO 



INTEGRATIOJ 



Although we certainly appreciate the professional gloss of 
conrme r c i a 1 1 y - p r od uce d nnedia, the videotapes and photographic 
slides we took ourselves played a major role in our in service 
activities. We strongly suggest that anyone ennbarking on an 
integration plan develop their own in service nnedia. 

An effective color videotape can be made, using borrowed 
equipment, for $13 to $23 the cost of the tape. A slide 

show, with accompanying tape-recording, can be put together for 
a similar cost. As we'll show, such personalized media have 
several important functions, and are worth your time and ex- 
pense . 

Se 1 f -produced media are highly useful for three purposes: 
informational inservice presentations, documentations and train- 
i ng . 

' inl2£Q]§lioQ^i-_iQlS£Yi£S_P£S s en t a t _[on s . 

One problem with most available media is that they deal 
with single disabilities. If you show a film about an intellec- 
tually-intact blind child to a regular education audience with 
the expectation of preparing them to interact with a severely 
disabled child, you're likely to be disappointed. And so are 
the members of your target audience, when they approach a 
visual ly-disabled, physically-disabled, mentally-retarded child 
and expect him or her to read braille and talk with them about 
his or her seeing eye dog. A major advantage, therefore, of 
se 1 f -p reduced media is that they can present an accurate picture 
£l_l]}5-.125£lil£_5]lll^xen_be j_ng_j_n^eg_r a^ed . 

We 've noted els ewhe re that irservice presentations are 
most effective when they're personalized, that is, when they 
match the characteristics of individual sites and students. 
This is because such presentations are believable. We encounter 
a lot of "yes, but. . ."'s as we work to integrate students with 
severe disabilities in regular schools. Pa rents, administra- 
tors, and teachers tend to dismiss our claims about the benefits 
of integration as the fantasies of ivory-tower academics. We 
can support such claims by presenting visual documents of se- 
verely disabled and nondisabled children interacting at a school 
where our program has been in operation. A videotape of this 
sort can penetrate the defenses of a skeptical audience when 
noth i ng else will. 
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It's important that presentation content be believable, 
^'-J it's equally necessary that the £Le s^e njt e_r^_ be credible. 
:<,G., who teaches a severely disabled class at REACH'S iniddle 
school lite, has developed a media presentation that is es- 
pecially high in presenter credibility. She, and the eighth 
grade students who work as peer tutors in her room, have created 
a slide show about their tutoring and special friends programs. 
Photographs take-^ on site are accompanied by a tape recorded 
soundtrack, na ed bv the eighth graders themselves. This 
slide show is rporated into a social studies unit on dis- 

ability awareness, and is scheduled for viewing by all new sixth 
grade students at t lie middle school. 



^ • Rtod uc ed _Med Xa _A s _Docum 

Research studies of soc i o -emo t i ona 1 development in severe- 
ly disabled people are scarce. Historically, our field has been 
more concerned with self-help, language, and mobility than witli 
the personalities of the students we serve. Methods for study- 
ing social behaviors are in their infancy. Developmental 
scales, such as the Ca2_[_[e£-Azu_s a , or the JARC, are not fine- 
tuned enough to measure the kinds of changes we see in severely 
disabled children when they first attend integrated schools. 
Pencil and paper observational scales are valuable but insuffi- 
cient. They record slices of behavior in terms of frequency or 
duration -- how many times a child smiled or how long the smile 
lasted. But s oc ^a J__j_ n t^e r ac tj_o n__[_s_j oo__^^ 

?.9.y.!lIi^i£_iii}Jj:.s_i Videotape, on the other hand, can record not 
only that child's smile, but also the context within which the 
smile occurred the incidents that precede and follow the so- 

cial response. We reconmnend that inservice providers assist 
teachers in documenting on videotape their students' social- 
emo tional develo pme n t . 

Further mo re, with videotape document ation, data are pre- 
served in their original form. Unlike pencil and paper measures 
that record behaviors by changing them into numbers, videotape 
preserves social interaction in a more natural state. Since we 
know so little about social and affective development in severe- 
ly disabled people, it is necessary to supplement 3u§''^lila t_J_ve 
measures (formal scales and observational systems) with a form 
of data collection that yields 3ua J__i_ t^a t__i_ ve information. Video- 
tapes can also be shared. For example, participants at a meet- 
ing where a child's Individual Education Program is being devel- 
oped may be better able to evaluate a child's progress toward a 
social interaction goal if the quantified greeting-responses 
shown on a graph are supplemented by a videotape documenting the 
3ua|_i_t_Y of those greeting interactions. 
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successfully to recruit peer tutors and special friends. These 
media can also act as effective training aids. Videotapes or 
slides can illustrate examples of "good ways to act with severe- 
ly disabled students", or "problems a-d how to handle them". 
Video is especially reinforcing to st. dents: speciai friends 
and peer tutors enjoy seeing themselves on TV. It is important 
to share video or slides with the students who appear in them, 
both for reinforcement and for se 1 f -eva 1 uat i on . Teachers also 
benefit from a chance to see themselves. Se 1 f - p r oduced visual 
media are a valuable training aid for preservice and inservice 
staff, as we 11 as for students. 



D. What to Record 

We suggest the followint^: 



• Illl£L^i£^l-^li!l--£?.S.L_iy.io Ll_i[ll_l£££i^l_illen d^ • Stu- 
dents can be asked about their feelings before and 
after entering the program, or about their activities 
with thoir severely disabled schoolmates. 

• -LnlSI'^^l LIll£L5£llo.Ql' Playground, lunch time activi- 
ties 7or nonac t i V i t i es ) and listening to mu i c with a 
special friend can be documen ted . 

• S_tLij^J_y_r g_d __ I n t e r a c t i ons , Peer tutoring; teacher- 
structured games with special friends, classroom in- 
struct i on . 

• S&g,cial_ gcca s i ons. School assemblies in which stu- 
dents with severe disabilities participate, graduation 
c e r emo nies, classro orn parties, etc. 



* t2^S.l£»lXlll^J^l5_£5iJiBn?£nl . Can photo or video equip- 
ment be borrowed from a Media Resource Center or uni- 
versity? Does a staff member own a home videotape 
deck and camera? 

• ldg.nillZ__sJ_aJJ_ ^eo_^l e who e n i o / using the ava i 1 ab 1 e 
equ i pmen t ■ If none are available, see whether high 
school journalism students or university media stu- 
dents can be persuaded to assi>t you. 
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How to Record: PLg^garatjon and Techniques 
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• yi^--£2l21_,til^ e_5__oj;__£oJ_oj_jMjj^^ Color is a rr^o r e 
engaging stimulus than black and white, and ali;ws 
detail to be more easily discriminated. 

® !S5^2_li_li[D2i5 • example, choose a single severely 

disabled child to follow on the playgound. Frame him 
or her so that his whole body is within the frame- 
Wi th videotape, use a minimum of zoom. 

• 1 i_ u jj. n_g _ V i deo t a^e^ s t a r t shooting before an ev^ n^ t^ 
lo„^£&iQ_?.[Ld_j_et__t^he_t_a2^e_r^un 

the event is over. Often we learn more from the ini- 
tiations arid terminations than we do from the event 
Itself. 

• 5£D.ll-£j.l£i5 lh£ Yj^^^-S3IJ^_^3^SJL^^r}jLjlLL2 in t ^L^upt i n^ 

l^g^ _D^lyr^^ flow of events. Recording for documenta- 
tion or information doesn't require flashy conrmercial 
television techniques. 

• Q2[lll__P_?JIL_o.[ mo ve__tj]_e__v j_deo _Cj^^ _\o.o_ _o f ten . Th e 

cliche holds true here: 'Atien in doubt, leave it out. 

« Cho o s_e a liA!i§.li2[l_ JJL^^h l£!l_ Jjl^«?JL?^^^ ^ 1 1 

happen bet wee n s e y^j-^ 1 y dJj_aJ)_l_e_d^__aTui__abJji_^^ d 

s t uden^tj and_ f i Im or photograph __that situation at 

^ • ^u ggr It ions about Video Equipment 

There are two comp-'iting color video fo£rnat^2 ^^i the mar- 
ket: 1/2 inch and 3/^ inch. The 1 ^2 inch 7also called VHS or 
Beta) is marketed comner c i a 1 1 y to hon.^ users 3/^ inch is pro- 
fessional quality. Equipment is better-made in the 3/^ inch 
format (more metal - more durability), but initial purchase 
price is appreciably higher than 1/2 inch. 

Less durability in the 1/2 inch format means that node 1 s 
change rapidly, and repair service is a problem. Changed models 
require different rep'acement parts, and few service centers can 
afford to maintain comprehensive parts inventories. 

Three-quarter i/'ch is the standard f ormat for d i s serni na - 
t i o n t rental, and proiessional broadcast. If you make 1/2 inch 
tapes at your site, you can still copy them onto 3/^ inrh tape 
for later distribution. 
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Equipmeni tor editing 2, ! '4 . nch video is widely available, 
both in university audio-visual departnnents and in the conmer- 
ciai service nnarket. You can edit 1/2 inch tapes by copying 
thern onto 3,"^ inch tapes, then editing. But some image -qua 1 i •■ v 
is lost every time a "second generation" tape is made, so this 
process is less tian ideal for generating good-qualitv eait^d 
tapes. o T , 

For producing researchable data, we strongly recorrmerd 
lJii[l&_jwoj c_amj;j_aj__s_ijTnu_Lt_aji_^^^^^ one on the wide picture, one 

on closeup.s. Later, 3/^^ inch tapes can be run through a device 
called a I i me-gene r a t o r , and w i ndow - d ub b i ng can be added, show- 
ing elapsed time ad synchronisation between the two tapes. 
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• ?i?tlOCRAPHY^OF_iNSERyiCE^.^^^ 

Nothing in this world is perfect! After three years of 
surveying available resources, we have yet to find a film or 
book that exactly suits our needs- We hr^ve four major criteria 
fot' the materials that we use: 

• they p ronrK> t e social integrate on 

• they feature people who are representative of the pop- 
ulation of severely disabled students .-/e serve 

• they are free of stereotypes 

• they are well written and/or well made. 

Few of the print and no n print materials we have reviewed 
satisfy all of the above criteria. For example, if tliey promote 
social integration, they may not feature the population we are 
1^ trying to integrate, Soj, we have learned to adapt and edit; we 

gH advise you to do the same if you employ materials selected from 

the bibliography that follows. 
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CEC/ ERIC. Awa reness/acce p t a n c e ^fjJlQSj IllGDilLLESj^_ JlJ^d__v|deq- 
IlE?.l-^I!_ JJl?_.A^rL*lL^^-E£-^^- Comg'Ujex search reprint /<^313 . 

Reston, VA: Council for Exceptional Children, 1982. 

\n annotated bibliography listing 33 audiovis.ial 
titles and rne dia di^iributors. 



Area Developmental Di sab ill. i s Board V. FiifI!_Ca_t aj o^_. ^^36 - 
l^th Street, Suite 1216, Oakland, CA 9^612, 1981. 

An annotated list of 32 wei -chosen films available 
for loan to residents of Alameda, ^ontra Costa, Marin, San 
Francisco, and San Mateo Counties. 



Erickson, F, and Wilson, 3. Sj,ghjts a^nd_ o_u_nd_s__q_f LLL? iD 

schqq_I_s^j_ JJi?_?-AJSS_ _g.y_ L^?_ _ 12 [11 jy?ii_ J(_L4PJ^_tAPJL _ ^ 0[ L?.z 

sea r^ch_ jnd_j5ci_u^^ East Lansing, MI: Institute for 

Research on Teaching of the College of Education at Michi- 
gan State University, 1982, 

Advice on ma king and showi ng materials for inservice, 
as well as an excellent (and unusual) annotated bibliogra- 
phy of ethnographic films. 



B • Annotated Bib 1 t gg r ap_h_i^j_j3^f PLinl_jj)d__Nqr^ 

for YounR People 

Bask in, B.H. and Harris, K,H, Notes from, a ^d_i_njs_r_ejT_t__d r^u^^ 

A guide to l_y venj_l e LL?-LL^rL_5oilI^yll]E_ JL^__ll§.[lli^§.EES^ • 

New York: R,R, Bowker Co-, 1977. 

Bisshopp, P. E^oqk j__a_b^ou_t handicaps for children _and_ _y;ounjg 

illiliil The_rnee;^i ng street school annotated bibliography. 

East Providence, RI : Rhode Island Easter Seal Society, 
1 978 , 

Greenbaum, J,, Varas, M. and Markel, G, Using books about han- 
dicapped children- Ch2_[dhqod_EducaJt j_on , March/April 1981, 
205-208. 

Hopkins, C.J. Developing positive attitudes toward the handi- 
capped through children's books. The E 1 emen t ar y School 
Jquj^nal, 1980, 8J[( 1 ) , 3^-39. 
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itton, F.V... Banbury, and Harris, K. Materials for edu- 

cating nonhandicapped st'j dents about their handicapped 
peers. ISlSllinS^§^i^e£jtio na j^_^Ch2ld r en , Fall 1 980, 39 -^3. 

utnam, R.W. Books can introduce your class to the ma i n s t r e amed 
child: A -esource list to help all students break down 
the stereotypes that surround handicapped children. 
L£§inil}g' October 1 97S . 
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Anders, Rebecca. A LOOK AT MENTAL RETARDATION (1976). Minnea- 
polis: Learner Publications Co. Elementary 

Describes children with de v 1 ^. pme n t a 1 disabilities pri- 
marily as "subnornnal." The first two photographs are of regular 
children, and mention of p'^ople with mental retardation carries on 
the third page in comparison to the "gifted" or "unusually in- 
telligent." A number of holographs of retarded children are 
degrading. Emphasis is on differences. There are no photo- 
graphs that present example of integration. At the end, the 
text does suggest "friendship and encouragement of the develop- 
mentally disabled," but does so in the context of being chari- 
table towards mentally retarded classmates, with no mention of 
what rewards this might have lo" nondisablea children. 



e^aldwin, Anne Nor is. A LITTLE TIME (1973). Vt': The Viking 
Press. E 1 eme n t a r y / M i. d d 1 e S c h r; o 

Short novel about a chile w i t Down ' s Sy nd r ome who attends 
a special school. Does show the child in the context of a fam- 
ily with four nondisabled siblings. Emphasizes realities of 
growing up and living with a deve ! opmen ta 1 1 y disabled sibling 
without ov e r - emph a s i z i ng the differences or negative aspects. 
The child is sent away to a foster home at one point in the 
story because of mother's illness, but in the end the child is 
brought back home. 



Belcher, J. A. SIGN LANGUAGE DOT TO LOT (1 979 ). Northridge, CA: 
Joyce Media Inc. Elementary 

Simple, step-by-step numbered dot-to-dot patterns accompa- 
nied by single word identification of the pattern and its sign. 



Biklen, Douglas Sokoloff, Michele. mA7 DO YOU DO WHEN YOUR 
WHEELCHAIR GETS A FLAT TIRE? (1978) Syracuse, NY: Human Poli- 
cy Press. El emen tary/Middle School 

Op en, direct questions about having disabilities are an- 
swered clearly and honestly by disabled children. Focuses on 
children with single disabilities. Discusses many facets of 
disabled children's lives, including differences, similarities, 
problems, hobbieSy school, and interactions and friendships with 
ab'^-bo:. iCd children and other children with disabilities. 
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Bourke, Linda. K^N'D^l^DE ABC. (1981) Reading, \\\: Add i son -Wes - 
ley Publishing Co., Inc. Elementary 

Well-crafted, illustrated presentation of the signed 
a 1 phabe t . 

Brightman, Alan. LIKE ME. (1976 > Boston: Little, Brown 6c Co. 
E 1 emen t a r y 

Ennphasizes similarities without covering up contradictions 
or confusion. Is simple and direct without being condescending. 
Good for introducing young, nondisabled children to children 
with developmental disabilities. 

Brightman, Alan J. 6c Storey, Kim. GINNY. (197S) Elementary 

Centers on a single d s ab i i i t y - - dvva r f i sm. Simple, direct 
account; useful in understanding similarities among people, 
things we all have in common. Includes positive images showing 
Ginny with nondisabled people as well as with others who share 
her d i s ab i 1 i t y . 

Brightman, Alan J. 6c Storey, Kim. HOLL I S . ( 1 978 ) NY: Scholas- 
tic Book Services. Elementary 

Centers on a single d i s ab i 1 i t y - - c e r eb r a 1 palsy. Empha- 
sizes that being disabled means there are some things you do 
more slowly, or that you can't do, and other things you can do. 
Presents many positive images of Ho 1 1 i s alone as well as with 
his friends. 



Byars, Betsy. THE SUMMER OF THE SWANS. (198.) NY: Penguin 
Books. Middle School 

Depicts the experiences of the f ou r t een - ye a r - o 1 d sister of 
a young retarded boy. Becomes an adventure story when the bro- 
ther is lost in the woods. Emphasizes the many levels of simi- 
larity and connection the girl recognizes she has with her bro- 
ther in the contcx: oi the confusions and pains of being four- 
teen. 



Clifton, Lucille. .VT/ FRItND JACOB. ( 1 980 ) NY: E. P- Dutton 
Co. Elementary 

Straightforward story about the friendship between a young 
nondisabled boy and an older mentally retarded young man. The 
relationship portrayed is full of warmth and understanding. The 
exaggerated focus on being ''best friends'' detracts from the 
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reality of the iriendship. The dimensions of the friendship 
achieve a further depth because the friendship also crosses 
racial barriers. 



Cunningham, Julia. BtjRNISH \E BRIGHT. ( 1 970 ) InTY: Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc. E 1 emen t a r y /Mi dd I e School 

Enchanting fairy-tale type story of a mute boy who is mer- 
cilessly persecuted for his difference. The story is effective 
in -portraying the oppressive and brutal treatment of anyone with 
an obvious disability. However, the overall effect of thv^ story 
is excessively negative and hopeless because of the emphasis 
placed on the violent reactions of the townspeople toward this 
boy and those with whom he is able to ally himself. 



Dunbar, Robert E. MENTAL RETARDATION. (1973) NY: Franklin 
Watts. Middle School 

Presents a description of what mental retardation is, how 
retarded people have been dealt with in the past, and some of 
the options mildly retarded people have in choosing what to do 
with their lives. Talks about ma i ns t r eami ng , but doesn't men- 
tion integration. Refers to severely retarded people as in- 
capable of independent living, totally dependent, and in need of 
instituticnalized care. 



Fassler, Joan. HOWIE HELPS HIMSELF (1982). Chicago: Albert 
Whitman 6c Co- Elementary 

Portrays a child with multiple disabilities in a siiTiple 
story form. Describes how in relation to family and friends 
without directly labeling his disability; it is named by naming 
what Howie cannot do. Howie is in a special class. It is un- 
clear if he attends a special school. Shows no interactions 
with nondisabled children at school. Shows Howie interacting 
with his older sister, his parents, and his grandmother- 
Fireside, Bryna 3. A CROW FOR COURAGE. ( 1 979 ) Syracuse, NT: 
Human Policy Press. Elementary 

A fairy tale about a little boy whose legs are imp aired by 
an accident in infancy. The little boy is courageous and is 
struggling to be nnore independent. The realities of being un- 
able to use his legs are camouflaged, however; often the boy's 
character is hard to distinguish from the symbolism that exag- 
gerates his heroism, or seems to suggest the mistaken assumption 
of inherent goodness because of his disability. Text accompa- 
nied by appealing black and white paintings that are not clearly 
defined. 
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Glazzard, Margaret H, MEET CAMILLE .W) aANIlLE. (197S) Law- 
rence, KS: H & H Enterprises, Inc. Elementary 

One of a series that presents children ^vlth differer^. t 
disabilities to nondisab.led children. Presents similarities and 
differences between a pair of twin sisters with hearing impair- 
ments and their hearing peers in a preschool. Emphasis is on 
what the two girls must do in order ;o get along in a hearing 
environment, as v/e 1 1 as what hearing children can do in order to 
conrmunicate with and be friends with hear > n^; - imp i red children. 
(The series includes 33-1/3 r pm disc recor;:s in the back of each 
book, and a list of vocabulary words.) 



Glazzard, Margaret H. MEET DANNY. Elementary 

Danny has nr.u 1 t i p 1 e disabilities- He is presented in a 
positive light and his disabilities are explained in simple, 
appropriate language. In the beginning of the book, "multiply 
handicapped" is said to mean that "Danny has many problems," a 
definition that seems to detract from the remainder of the 
text's clarity. Danny is in a special class, but it isn't clear 
if it is in a special school. No interaction with nondisabled 
ch i 1 d r en is s hown - 



Glazzard, Margaret H. MEET SOOT. Elementary 

Simple, direci. depiction of a first grader with learning 
J i sab i 1 i t i e s . Focuses on h i relationships to his peers. Clar- 
ifies the different ways in which people learn. 



Goodsell, Jane. KATI E ' S MAGIC GLASSES . (1965) Boston: Hough- 
ton Miflin Co. Elementary 

Engaging story that alternates between prose and verse 
with illustrations sharply demonstrating the difference between 
what a visually impaired child sees and what others see. Katie 
is presented as an ordinary little girl. The problems she has 
because of her visual impairment are pointed out specifically, 
as are her options in imp roving her situation. 



Grealish, Charles Sc Mary Jane. HACKETT McGEE. ( 1 978 ) NY: 
Scholastic Book Services. Middle School 

Tells the story of an eighth grade boy who suffered an in- 
jury to his spinal cord at a young age and, as a result, is in a 
wheelchair. The story follows him as he begins attending a reg- 
ular public school after having attended a special school for a 
number of years. Presents some of what are connmon difficulties 
of physically disabled children in regular schools, pointing out 
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the attitudes of able bodied people toward people with disabili- 
ties that particularly disturb ana confuse disabled children. 
Shows ways in which friendship can happen and divisions which 
can be overconne. All this is presented in a somewhat isolated 
setting, however, as Hackett appears to be the o...y student with 
any sort of obviour disability attending the school. 



Grealish, Mary 3ane Charles. .\W \V\URA. (:973) Syracuse, 
Hunnan Policy Press. Elementary 

Concentrates on the difficulties and comp 1 i n t s of a nine- 
and-a-half year oici girl in a wheelchair who nas cerebral palsy. 
The story line is farfetched, and only in a roundabout way do we 
eventually learn of her disability. 



Grealish, Charles ic Mary Jane. THE Sl\[EELY-\OJTHED SNERDS rWD THE 
WONDEROCTOPUS . {197 3) Syracuse, NY: Human Policy Press. 
E 1 emen t ar y 

Imaginative tale which confronts differer.ces and how the^ 
assume i na pp r o p r *. a t e importance. Illustrations are devoid of 
color, and the t > pog r a ph i ca 1 format is difficult to follow. 



Greenfield, Elcise Rev i s , Alesia. ALESIA. (1981) NY: 
Putnam Publishing Group. Middle Schooi 

The narrative takes the form of dated journal en^ries by a 
young black woman who, af^er being seriously injured at age 
nine, is making attempts to learn to walk again at age seven- 
teen. The text is accompanied by illustrations and photographs- 
Allows us a close-up of some of the difficulties Alesia encoun- 
ters in her day-to-day life, and of her feelings and observa- 
tions of the ways she is treated by people who respond in op- 
pressive ways to her disability. We also get a very real sense 
of the joys and pleasures she encounters in pushing herself to 
become more independent. She attends a regular Dublic school. 
The photographs show, and she talks about, her interactions with 
friends and peers who are both disabled and able bodied. 



Grieg, Diane <Jc Brightman, A. an J. (Eds.) LAUR Ec ( 1 978 ) NY: 
Scholastic Book Services. El ement ar y /Mi dd 1 e Schoo 1 

Centers on a single disability--blindness. Makes clear 
distinctions in Laure's personal narrative about differences 
that exist among all of us, and how these differences are no w 
necessarily bad or the cause of antagonism. 
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Kan Ion, c.Tiily. IT'S ICO LATE FOR SCRRY. (197S) NT: Dell 
Publishing Co. High School 

Depicts a regular high school-age boy's relationship to a 
mentally retarded boy close to his age. The retarded boy has 
spent nnost of his early years in an i ;i s t i t u t i on , but now lives 
at home ?,nd attends a segregated school. The book confronts some 
of the most common fears of nondisabled young adults toward 
deve 1 opmen tally disabled people, and the ways those fears are 
manifested. Although the main character goes through guilt- 
ridden self-examination about h's inappropriate behavior towards 
his retarded peer, he never makes an actual attempt to identify 
with or understand him, either as a human being or as an equal. 
His btutal and oppressive ideas and behaviors toward the retard- 
ed young man are never transformed into any kind of true under- 
standing. His misconceptions and fears are, again and again, 
only temporarily suppressed. The book seems to support the neg- 
ative attiiudes it illustrates because of the lack of any con- 
sistentj critical perspective. 



Harries, Joan. THEY TRIUVIPHED OVER THEIR HANDICAPS. (1981) 
>iY : Franklin Watts. E 1 emen t ar y /Mi dd 1 e School 

Focuses on physical disabilities. Presents individuals 
who sha.'-e a competetive, driven quality. Demonstrates their 
relationships to their individual disabilities as c omp e t e t i v e , 
something to be defeated t r i umphed" over. Tends to gloss over 
harsh realities of copinr^ with any physical disability in this 
society. 



Haskins, James (with Stifle). THE QUIET REVOLTUIQN; THE 

STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGIfTS OF DISABLED AMERICANS. (1979) 
Harper & Row. Middle/High School 

Presents a consistent position that the needs and rights 
of people with disabilities have been and continue to be vio- 
lently and inexcusably denied, and demands that these needs be 
met. Uses a clear, direct manner in stating and outlining com- 
plex issues. Includes explanations of specialized language used 
to discuss the various aspects of disabled peoples* lives in 
this society. Depicts the struggle for the most basic of human 
rights that people with disabilities have been waging in this 
country from the perspective of disabled people those most 

concern ed with and awa re of the issues involved. 



Jaffe, Jennifer. .MY SPECIAL FATHER AND \C. (1981) Berkeley, 
CA: Shameless Hussy Press. Elementary 

Vividly portrays the relationship between a little girl 
and her blind father. The book is written by the daughter, and 
is based very much in her world and the sense she makes of her 
father's disability, other people's responses to it, and her own 
relationship to it. 
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Jensen, Virginia Allen Edman , Po 1 1 v . RED THREAD RIDDLES. 
(1979) Paris: L^ESCO. Elementary 



This book of riddles is written out in English and in 
Braille, and is accompanied by color and r a i s ed - pa 1 1 e r n illus- 
trations. 



3ones, Ron. THE AOOl^N PEOPLE. (1981) NY: Bantam Books. 
iMiddle School/High Scfiool 

Tells the true story of a sunrmer camp for children with 
disabilities. The courage and abilities of children with vari- 
ous disabilities are accentuated and form the center cf the nar- 
rative's action. The author is an able bodied camp counselor 
having no experience with disabled children. His av/areness is 
deepened quickly about the realities of these children's lives, 
and heis able to develop strong bonds with them in a short tine. 
It is unfortunate that the children as a group are presented as 
dying people. This is suggested at the beginning of the story 
and is repeated at the end of the book, after the deaths of all 
the principal children are reported. The emphasis placed o;^ the 
likelihood of these children's supposed, inevitable early deaths 
fosters the mistaken fear that any disability is fatal. 



3oyce, G. & Gallimore, L. THE VISUAL LANGUAGE O0OK3OOK. (1979) 
Northridge, CA: Joyce Media, Inc. E I emen t ar y /Mi dd 1 e School/ 
High School 

Step-by-step instructions for all sorts of recipes. Each 
written step is accompanied by an illustration of its sign. 



Kami en, 3anet. WHAT IF YOU COULDN'T/ A BOOK ABCWT SPECIAL 
NEEDS. (1979) NY: Charles Scribner's Sons. Middle School 

Presents descriptions and explanations of various disabil- 
ities. Suggests that severely retarded people need to be insti- 
tutionalized "so they can be safe and cared for twenty-four 
hours a day." When explaining possible causes of mental retar- 
dation and physical disabilities, the term "genetic mistake" is 
used without an explanation. There are a few specific personal 
references to real people with real disabilities, but other than 
these, the author ma inly asks the young reader to imag i ne how it 
would be to be disabled. This reliance on imag ination and the 
vagueness of some of the explanations create more confusicri than 
clarity about the actualities of having a disability. 

Kingman, Lee. HEAD OVER WHEELS. ( 1 978 ) NY: Dell P»tblishing 
Co, High School 

Novel about the experience of a young, athletic young man 
who is paralyzed in a car accident. The narrative focuses on 
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nis Identical twin brother's perceptions, and the changes pro- 
voked by the accident in both their and their family's lives. A 
strong attempt to port. ay the way in which an impairment affects 
both ihe disabled individual and those around him. 

Math is, Sharon Bell. LISTEN FOR THE FIG TREE. (1975) NY • 
Avon Books. Middle School/High School 

Novel which deals with the struggles and joys of a youn? 
black woman who is blind. The narrative is centered on Marvi- 
na s perceptions--how she feels, thinks, hears. The issue of 
her blindness is not the center of the story. Yet, because 
Marvina herself as a whole person is the story's focus, the book 
extensively explores her blindness as well as how she and those 
close to her relate to it. Marvina's sense of self, her 
strength, her i ndependence - -as well as her anger and her frus- 
tration --p re s en t a positive image of a blind person in a realis- 
tic context of the lives and relationships within a black com- 
munity. 

Oninsky, Elaine. JON O. (1977) Englewood Cliffs, NJ : Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Elementary 

Positive portrayal of e i gh t -yea r -o 1 d boy with Down syn- 
drome. Shows him in active relationships with his family 
friends, and peers. He is mainstreamed in a regular classroom! 
ihis is a simple presentation of mental retardation and its ef- 
fects on a child's life and the lives of those around him. 
There is an unfortunate insistence upon his "difference," how- 
ever, assuming that, unlike other people, Jon O. "never foreets 
he is d i f f erent . . " ^ 

Purse'!, Margaret S. A LOOK AT PHYSICAL HANDICAPS. (1976) 
Minneapolis: Lerner Publications Co. Elementary 

Consistently uses passive verbs when speaking about dis- 
abled people's options. It says that BEFORE they can pursue any 
goals, "they must learn to live with their special problems." 
Talks about "handicapped people's problems" without being clear 
about why it is so difficult to cope with being disabled. Dis- 
cusses only the idea of disabled people "overcoming their handi- 
caps,' and not the changes that need to happen in the society so 
that disabled people can live their lives without being blamed 
and victimized for their disabilities. 

Rabe, Bernice. THE BALANCING GIRL. (1981) NY • 
El sev i er -Dutton Publishing Co. Elementary 

Story focuses on Margaret, a little girl who balances 
things. She wears braces and uses a wheelchair, and sometimes 



has crutches. The story concentrates on her relationships to 
her able bodied peers in her first-grade class and her special 
abilities within this context. 



Rodowsky, Colby F. ABOUT ME/ (1 976 ) NY: Dell Publishing 

Co., Inc. Middle School/High School 

A seemingly adult tone is used by the narrator of the 
story, who is of high-school age, which seriously diminishes her 
credibility. The focus is on the feelings of the girl toward 
her retarded younger brother, who lives with her and their par- 
ents in a New York City apartment and attends a special school. 
It clearly relates the girPs anger and frustration at the limi- 
tations imposed on a teenager by a sibling with disabilities. 
Her hostile attitude toward her brother is difficult to accept 
because of its consistent virulence. She works for a short time 
at her brother's school, but even this experience doesn^t seem 
to have much of an effect on her lack of understanding. Al- 
though she does gain understanding in the end, this comes to her 
only because of her brother^s death. 



Silverstein, Dr. Alvin & Virginia 3. RUNAWAY SUGAR. (198 ) 
NY: J. B. Lippincott. Elementary 

Clear, simple, direct description of diabetes in its 
various fo rms . 



Smith, Lucia 3. A SPECIAL KIND OF SISTER. ( 1 979 ) NY: Holt, 
Rinehart 3c Winston. Elementary 

This narrative describes the relationship between a boy 
who is mentally retarded and his nondisabled sister. Unfortu- 
nately, the emphasis of the narrative is on difference, on what 
the retarded child can't do, and on how his retardation is a bad 
thing* Her brother's retardation is a nightmare to his sister: 
He is held responsible for spoiling good times his family might 
have had but didn't because of other people's negative responses 
to him. No mention is made of the boy's abilities and very 
little of the realities of his disability. The focus is on the 
sister's fears. The book is ostensibly frank or honest, but 
actually is harsh, almost brutal. 

Sobol, Harriet L. MY BROTHER STEVEN IS RETARDED. (1977) 
NY: Mac mi i 1 an . El emen t ar y 

Presents essentially no positive images of or feelings 
toward a retarded brother. He attends a segregated school. 
Perhaps portrays real-life experiences of some siblings of re- 
tarded persons, but the focus is exceedingly negative and one- 
sided. Assumes complete future dependence of the retarded child 
por t rayed . 
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Stein, Sara B. .^BOLT HATnD I G'\P:5 . (197^> >JY: \V:-.Iker Publibhing 
Co. Elementary 



Presents photographs and text specifically for children, 
and a smaller print text of thr left margin specifically for 
adults. Offers an excellent examination of the causes and re- 
sults of the fears of able bodied children about disabilities. 
Presents ways of accepting ^nd confronting the fears of nondis- 
ab 1 ed child ren . 



Sullivan, Mary Beth & Bourke, Linda. A SHOW OF HA^raS : SAY IT IN 
SIGN L^iNGUAGE. ( 1 980 ) Reading, Add i son -Wes I ey Publishing 

Co . El emen t ar y/Middle School 

A lively and interesting illustiated presentation of sign 
language that includes the manua: alphabet as well as simple ASL 
signs. The illustrations include a variety of people and imag- 
es, although none are in color. The text emphasizes the dis- 
tance which exists between deaf and hearing people, largely be- 
cause of the unwillingness of hearing people to learn sign lan- 
guage as an alternate means of conmun i ca t i on . 



Sullivan, Mary Beth. FEELING FREE. ( 1 979) Reading, iMA : 
Add i son-Wes 1 ey , Inc. E 1 emen t ar y /M i dd 1 e School 

Based on a television series, this volume consists of the 
experiences of a group of junior high school-aged boys and girls 
with various disabilities. Stories and activities focus on the 
lives of disabled children, most of whom attend integrated or 
mainstreamed classes and schools. No mention of children with 
severe disabilities is made. Emphasis is on raising the aware- 
ness of children about disabled children's li^'es, interests, and 
difficulties. 



Taylor, Theodore. THE CAY. (1970) NY: Avon Books. Middle 
Schoo I /Hi gh Schoo 1 

Explores a particular disability blindness which is 

used more as a metaphor rather than a fixed reality in an indi- 
vidual's life. An adventure story in which a young Caucasian 
boy temporarily loses his sight and is rescued, cared for, and 
taught self-sufficiency by a black man from the West Indies. 
Only in his blindness and his dependency on the old black man i s 
the boy able to get beyond his racist assumptions and upbring- 
ing. The story is much more about other elements of human rela- 
tions than it is about having a disability. 
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V-'inch, B.L. HANDICAPPED. . . HOW DOES IT FEEL? (.^981) Rolling 
Hills Estates, CA: B. L. Winch Assoc. Elementar/ 



Concentrates on physical disabilities as well as learning 
and developmental disabilities. Includes clear presentations of 
different disabilities. Specifically emphasizes what disabled 
children can do. /. workbook for ma i n s t r eami ng . 

Wolf, Bernard. CONNIE'S NEW EYES. (1976) NY: Pocket Books. 
Middle School/High School 

Story focuses on a dog who will become a guide dog, and 
then on a young blind woman 's life after the dog become s hers. 
Connie lives independently and works as a teacher in a special 
class with disabled children, mostly p r e - schoo 1 -aged and one 
teenager. Connie's self-sufficiency is emphasized by the focus 
on her day-to-day life and struggles. Detailed photographs 
accompany the text throughout. 

Young, Helen- "^WKT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE, DANNY? ( 1980 ) 
London: Andre Deutsch Ltd. Middle School 

Story about a young boy with epilepsy. Good illustration 
of how a disability that is not a crucial difficulty in an indi- 
vidual's life becomes a condition that is handicapping, as a 
result of an able bodied person's fears and misunderstanding of 
the disability. 
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D. Selected Inservice Guides: Activities for Students 



Barnes, E., Berrigan, C. and Biklen, D. What's the difference? 

Teaching positive a t^_t J_t_u d_e_s__j:j3j^a_rjL_j) ^J__LtL 

disabilities* Syracuse, NY: Human Policy Press, 1978. 

Benham, H. Feeling free activities and stories* New York, NY: 
Scholastic Book Services, 1978. 

Bookbinder, S. Ma j^ns;t r eamj^ng^ wha every child needs to know 

about d i sab i 1 i t i es . Boston, MA: The Exceptional Parent 
Press, 1978. 

Cohen, S., Koehler, N. and Grand, C. Accepting individual dif- 
j_^Lg.^.?-?-?-^^!j ■[ ^l£\} ! Niles, IL: Oevel opmen tal Learning 

Mate r i a 1 s , 1 977 . 

Conrmittee on Youth Development. P£0£l£ just like you . Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Gove r nmen t Printing Office, 1979. 

F luege Iman , A. More New Games . Garden City, NY: Doubleday <5c 
Company, Inc., 1981. 

F luege iman, A. (Ed.) The New Games Book. Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday <5c Company, I nc ^ , 1 976 . 

Fruehling, R. , Brown, S. and Hemphill, N.J. t!^wa j^j^ _[n t^egxat^lon^ 

Pro i ec t ^ R^Siiij-J ^.^ucajtj^oji s^ocia_[ ^LL"tL4-i?.^_JLy-'^.LL?.y-l!i^* 

Honolulu, HA: University of Hawaii, 1982. 

Hamr e -Ni et up sk i , S. and Nietupski, J. Integral involvement of 
severely handicapped students within regular public 

schools. Ihe J o u_r n a_[ o f t j}^__Asj^_cj jiJJjh^^ ever e ly 

Handicapped, 1981, 6 Ulfy 30-39. 

Hawaii Integration Project. The spec i a 1 f r i end s program: _A 

trainer's manual ^ o_r integrated school settings. 

Honolulu, HA: University of Hawaii, 1980. 

Nietupski, J., Hamr e -Ni e t up sk i , S., Scheutz, G. and Ockwood, L. 

l^J^£15lY_ll5D.^i5S£B£M-_lliJ^^i}J^l_ln-_l^Eul5I.^15l}52il • M i 1 wa u - 
kee, WI: Milwaukee Public Schools, 1980. 

The K.I.D.S. project staff. The trainers manua 1 . Berkeley, CA: 

The Center for Independent Living, 1981. 

Wuer ch , B.B. and Voe 1 tz , L.M. The Ho ' onanea p rog r am: A_J_eJ_su£e 

£iiX£l5Hly[D_£OG[?£2i2^ill-l5L_l^ve£ej_Y_ha^ 

youth . Honolulu, HA: University of Hawa ii Department of 
Special Education, 1981. 

I 
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^n^ervj^ce - - - 

Donaldson, 3. Changing attitudes toward handicapped persons: A 
review and analysis of research. Exceptional Childr'-n, 

1980, c^G (7), 50^013. ' 

An excellent article reviewing successful and not-so- 
successful approaches to attitude change. 

Edwa r d s , 3 . P . We_a r^_£eoeie_f_X£S t ^_ou£_han dica2S . 
Ednick Inc, Box 3612, Portland, OR 97208, 1982. 

Haskins, 3. and Stifle, 3.M. IhS._3iilel__r evo_[ujtJ_on^ The stru^- 

g 1 e for the iJ.Stlt s _^J__dJjjiJ)j_ejl_ '^New^ Yo7 kT^W : 

Thomas Y. Croweli, 1 979 . 

Lloyd, D. and Erickson, D. JJjJ^iL^ilIJL_?.L»i£^ c aj__e^^^^ 

Reston, VA: ERIC Ci ear i nghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children, 1981. 

Mailing addresses, telephone numbers, and contact per- 
sons for a variety of organizations, including those which 
distribute materials useful for inservice presentations. 

Makas , E. i^lll u de^_ a nd_d2S a b2j_j^^Yj_ i^D^^n noiajt ed_b j^bJ_j_ogr a^h}^ , 

i975-i98j_. Washington, DC: Regional Rehabilitation Re- 
search Institute on Attitudinal, Legal, and Leisure Bar- 
,riers, The George Washington Uriversity, 603 Park Lane 
Building, 2025 I Street, N.W. , Washington, DC 20052. 

An excellent and exhaustive review of the literature 
( 371 pages ) . 

T o p p , D.J. Law and disabilitjyj A_ s^eje c ted ann otate d_ b i_b 1 1 J_oj- 

graphy of articles In^le^aj^^e r_]_odicaX2j LiZ.§. " i2Z.8 . Wash- 
ington, DC: Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute on 
Attitudinal, Legal, and Leisure Barriers, The George Wash- 
ington University, 603 Park Lane Building, 2025 I Street, 
N.W., Washington, DC 20052. 

Wehman, P. Appendix: Annotated bibliography on emp 1 oyab i 1 i t y 

of disabled persons. In Compet i t i ve emp 1 oynien t^_^ New 

tLOLizoni_Xoj„ievei^e Jj^_Jjj_^^^ i nd j_yj^dua_l_ s^ . Ba 1 t imo r e , 
MD: Paul H. Brooks Publishers, 1982. 

A review of recent research on the economic futures of 
disabled persons, useful for informational presentations. 
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P • Audj^o Cassettes 

1 . QixiJ Rights for tJijj__Han dj_Ljj)j)_^^ (1 tape; 59 mins. 

Post -secondary) 

Examines effectiveness of two sections of Sec. 50^ and 
50^ of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. Analyzes attitudes, 
compliance, training of advocates, enforcement, and budget 
restriction. Nation-wide participants. (NPR Education 
Services) 

CI imb i nR Mt . Ra i n i er (1 tape; 59 mins. Upper secondary, 
po s t - secondar y ) 

Firsthand account of climb of Mt . Rainier by a blind 
outdoor sman , one of nine disabled climbers who reached the 
summit on 3/3/81. (NPR Education Services) 

3. DJ_^abJJ_ ^_51obaj_ Concern (3 tapes, 5 parts; 29 mins. 

each. Post-secondaryT 

Examines the issue of disability throughout the world 
from four perspectives: prevention, disabilities in chil- 
dren, rehabilitation programs, social integration of the 
disabled. (NPR Education Services) 

^ • Handicapped Children and the Schools (2 tapes, ^ parts; 
29 mins. each. Po s t - s ec on da r y ; inservice) 

Deals with cerebral palsy; ma i n s t r eami ng the disabled, 
its concept and value. Examines case of five severely 
disabled children in a Detroit nursing home denied educa- 
tional oppor tun i t i es • Discusses pros and cons of lEPs 
prepared by teachers and parents of disabled children. 
(NPR Education Service) 

^' Inter national Perspectives (1 tape, 2 parts; 29 mins. 

each. Post -secondary ; rehabilitation counseling) 

Ways in which sports and housing have been adapted to 
accommodate the special needs of disabled citizens; infor- 
mation gathered at the 1 980 Olympics for the Disabled in 
Holland. (NPR Education Services) 

6- R£l§ilded_Chlld£en (3 tapes, 6 parts; 29 mins. each. Post- 
secondar y ) 

Empha s izes public facilities for the retarded by vis- 
iting institutions for the profoundly retarded and multi- 
ply-disabled c ild as well as schools for educable mental- 
ly retarded. Interviews with teachers, therapists, ex- 
perts, and retarded children. Sites visited in New Mexi- 
co, Missouri, and Virginia. (NPR Education Services) 
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faf!}iiZ_i:ivin£_Seji_ie_s_. (Part 1: 5 tapes; 30 mins.; Part 2: 
3 tapes, 30 mins. Po s t - secondar y ) 

Highlights concepts of positive reinforcement, pin- 
pointing and tracking, time out, negotiation, contracting 
with extension of the techniques and applications to more 
complex situations. (Research Press) 
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Fi 1ms 

A^Day in the J^J f je__p f BpnnJ e CorLSo 1 o^; Arthur Barr Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

16 mm; color, sound; 16 minutes. Grade 3 - High 
Schoo 1 

A realistic portrait of a woman born without arms. 
She leads a productive life, has two healthy children, 
and shares her views on human differences with viewers 
as she is seen going about her daily activities. 

Co 1 i n & Ri cky ; Se 1 ec t i on s f r om Spec i a 1 De 1 i ve r y , Lawr en 
Productions, Inc. 

16 mm; color; 9 minutes. Grades 3-8 

A third grade boy whose sister is born with Down's 
syndrome becomes the focus for a dramatized discussion 
of the family impact of disability. 

• Canadian Broadcast Company 

16 mm; color. Teen-age 

A teen-ager with Down's syndrome talks about him- 
self, and is shown performing in a Canadian Broadcast 
Company tv production. 

Fee_l _i n^ F r ee , Feeling Proud: Theatre Unlimited, San 

Franc i sco 

1 6 mm; color; 30 minutes. High school/ ad ult 
Theater work with a disabled actress. 

Keep on Walking: March of Dimes 

16 mm; color; 1972; 8 minutes. Grades 2-6 

A day in the life of an e I even -year -o 1 d boy born 
without arms, Marty Mimmack talks about his adaptive 
equipment, and about his reaction to people who stare 
at him ("I just say 'Hi* and keep on vva Iking"). 

People You'd Like to Know ser ies : Encyc I oped ia Br i tann ica 
Cor p . 

16 mm. Grades 2-6 

Ten short films, with one introducing PL 9^-1^2 
and one on mental retardation. 

PaJ^ge (for younger children) - A young girl with 
Down's syndrome is shown attending a mainstream pro- 
gram, and celebrating her birthday with her family. 

Har^oj^d (for upper grade students) - A black ado- 
lescent who is visually impaired is shown attending 
middle school in San Francisco. 



Itie^PojiJi ve^Jjijvv^^ Spec i a 1 De 1 i ver y Ser ies , Lawren Pro- 
duc t i on s , Inc. 

16 rrm; color. Elementary 

Breaking stereotypes about various disabilities 
(retardation, blindness) and emphasizing positive at- 
titudes toward disabled people. 

IX^niilions ' Perenn ia 1 Educat ion, Inc . 

16 mm; color; 29 minutes. Junior high/adult 

Alternatives to institutional or group living for 
t he disabled. 



^ • 5^CH-.Yid e o t a£e s 



^ • ?Loi£Cjt _RIACHj_ ?^!<lng_New_Fj^]_end_s 

3/^"; color; seven minutes. Parents and profession- 
als. Social interactions be+ween nondisabled students and 
students with severe disabilities are shown, as well as 
inservice sessions and peer tutoring in an integrated ele- 
ment ar y schoo 1 . 

2 . Pr es i d i o_^ee£_Tu^oj;^^ 

3/^"; color; nine minutes. Parents and professionals. 
Nondisabled middle school students are interviewed, and 
-re shown tutoring their severely disabled schoolmates. 



' * F_i l^ns t r i ps 



DlljeLe n t f r om You . -.and ^i[<e _You j._l££ 

Co lor; 5 minutes; cassette. El emen t ar y (K-3 ) 
Promotes positive interaction with disabled children. 



^* 5 n de Sh ows 



Hand i cajp i, s^m: Human Policy Press 

1^5 slides with sound and print transcription 
Awareness of and information about disabled people and 
disabling conditions; documentary format. 
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9. DESCRJPJJON_pF^^ RESEARCH LITERATURE ON DISABILITY 
ISSUES " 



These selected abstracts represent the best curent writing 
on the facilitation of social integration for disabled students. 

These are the articles we found most helpful in developing 
the REACH nmDde 1 for inservice training. We include these ab- 
stracts here in the hopes that they will assist our readers in 
researching and planning their own inservice activities. 

Complete copies of these and other references are avail- 
able for loan or perusal at the RE/\CH/CRr Library, 612 Font 
Boulevard, San Francisco, California 9^132. 
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This rh ^STRACT 
'"entajjy ret,.r!'°P'^nt of ° ' "Penance .n/^^ '"^ent to 

'^viewpH .'^\^»^e out]fnpH " devpinJI ^ognf tf vp>,^^ 
g'^ouD ;*nH '^^tarded- 7\ ^^^^ng Dn«:i+7 ^^^^^s to oiwJ 



''Attitudes frh 

Research "^^^^^^ed 
^^e^rcft needs 



(Progr Descr) 

Peer acceptance of handicapped students 

TEACHING Exceptional Children. 1982, 14(5), 188-193 

ABSTRACT 

The Child Awareness Program (CAP) of the St. Charles, Missouri 
public schools was designed to develop positive attitudes in non- 
handicapped children toward their handicapped peers. Successful 
elements of the program included pre-selection of site representatives 
to work with special education teachers in developing a comprehensive 
curriculum. Special events were held in participating schools to 
motivate and involve their students and teachers. The curriculum 
included simulations by nonhandicapped students of various 
handicapping conditions, predesigned lesson plans for the convenience 
of the regular classroom teacher, use of existing materials, and 
selection of relevant new materials. Handicapped students and 
adults were recruited as guest speakers. This carefully designed 
program of child awareness activities enhanced the nonhandicapped 
children s awareness of their handicapped peers 
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Donaldson, j. 
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Dunlop, K.H., Stoneman, 2., and Cantrell , M.L. 



(Research) 



Social interaction of exceptional and other children in a 
mainstreamed preschool classroom 



Exceptional Children . 1980, 47(2), 132-141 
28 refs 



ABSTRACT 

This study investigated the social interaction of handicapped 
and nonhandi capped children in an integrated, model preschool program 
Twe ye students were studied: six were selected by their teachers 
as likely candidates for special education classes if in a public 
school, and six randomly selected nonhandicapped children formed 
the contrast group. Observational and sociometric techniques were 

"^^^ project- developed observation instrument focused on 
26 behaviors in four categories. Sociometric measures included 
a saliency task and a 'happy faces' task. Each child was observed 
in randomly determined order twice weekly for six months. Data 
were generated on specific types of interaction and peer or adult 
targets of interaction. Results of multivariate and univariate 
analyses indicated the following: 1) There were minimal differences 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped children in overall proportion 
of time spend in solitary activities, dcmina..t and cooperative 
interactions, and adult-child interactions; 2) The two groups 
changed differentially over time in their solitary and dominant 
activities and were more similar in the final time period, and 
3) There were significant differences over time in the two groups' 
proportions of interactions with handicapped peers, nonhandicapped 
peers, and mixed groups of both— resul ting in a notable increase 
in homogeneity between the ;two groups. The authors suggest that 
young handicapped children can be provided with multiple 
opportunities for developing social competencies in an integrated 
and structured environment. 
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Social interaction 
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Gottlieb, J. 



(Research) 



Public, peer, and professional attitudes toward rentally retarded 
persons ^ 



In M. Begab & S. Richardson (Eds.), The mental Iv retarded and 
1^^^^' A social sci ence perspective . BaltimnrP- nn.- „n..c-ity 
Park Press, 1975, 99-125. ^ 
79 refs 



ABSTRACT 



This chapter reviews studies of public attitudes toward 
the mentally retarded with particular emphasis on how these 
attitudes affect the emerging community-based programs With 
relation to studies of public attitudes, the potential'biasing 
effect of the attitude referent examined, subject characte 



;ns- 



tics associated with particular attitudes are presented, anc 
literature on attitude change i5> indicated. With regard to 
peer attitudes toward the mentally retarded, sociometric studies 
are examined and attitudinal studies using more traditional 
scales (i.e., questionnaires) are discussed. The majority of 
research on professionals' attitudes has been conducted with 
teachers; these studies are compared and analyzed. The 
author proposes two needs in future research in this area- 
studying the relationship between attitudes and behavior 
by and toward the retarded, and developing reliable, multi- 
faceted instruments for measuring attitudes so as to discern 
the dimensions of attitudes held toward mentally retarded persons, 



Attitudes (Towards SD) 
Comnunity-based prograrmiing 
Mentally retarded 
Research needs 
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Gresham. F.M. (Research) 

H jguided mains treaming: The case for social skills training 
with handicapped children 



Exceptional Children , 1982, 48, 422-433 



ABSTRACT 

Evidence is reviewed on the importance of training handicapped 
children in the social skills necessary for their effective social 
interaction and peer acceptance. Several assessment techniques 
developed for assessing social skills ir.i training handicapped 
children are also discussed. Three specific types of social 
skills training are presentee^: manipulation of antecedents, 
manipulation of consequences, and modeling. The author asserts 
that enough empirical evidence exists to suggest that the social 
skills training of handicappea children aids them to interact 
more positively and to became b<^tter accepted Ij their peers 
Recent research suggests that handicapped children can imitate 
appropriate social behaviors when modeling is planned and sequenced, 
j^everal social skills curricula ar» mentioned that facilitate the 
beneficial effects of mainstreaming The author concludes that 
the body of research reviewed does not support the commonly held 
notion that mainstreaming 2er se will result in increased social 
interaction and social acceptance of the severely handicapped. 
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Guralnick. M.J. (Research) 

The value of integrating handicapped and nonhandicapped preschool 
children 



American Journal o f Orthopsychiatry , April 1975, 236-245 
32 refs 



ABSTRACT 



This paper explores the potential benefits to handicapped 
children from observing and interacting with peers. A conceptual 
and empirical framework of procedures to promote the development 
of handicapped perschool children is presented. After reviewing 
studies on the integration of handicapped with nonhandicapped 
students, the author suggests that the way interactions are 
systematically guided or encouraged is a critical element in 
positive interactions. Examination of the studies revealed three 
effective strategies to promote interaction: planning, using 
peers as change agents, and using older peers as resources to 
promote social play and language usage. The author proposes 
the following critical variables as elements in research and 
programming for integrated settings: 1) the chronological 
age of the peer group; 2) the level of handicapped children's 
observational skills; 3) which types of behavior are more 
susceptible to change through peer modeling and reinforcement; 
4) how to structure the modeling context; 5) characteristics 
of the handicappec! children and the severity of their handicaps; 
and 6) characteri tirs of the models as educational and therapeutic 
resources. 



Integrated learning environment 
Integration (Effects of; Methods ^or) 
Interactions (Promoting SD/ND) 
Peer tutors 
Preschool 
Research needs 



Har.ire-Nietupski , S. and Nietupski, J. 



(Serv Del 'y) 



Integral involvement of severely handicapped students 
within regular public schools 



The Journal of the Association fc r the Severely Handi 

1981, 6, 30-39 

7 refs 



ABSTRACT 



A comprehensive array of formal and informal methods are 
presented for promoting positive interactions between severely 
handicapped students and their nonhandicapped peers. Directed 
toward faculty, students, and parents, these 23 strategies 
include preintegration activities, systematic integration 
procedures, and suggested opportunities for pare-t involvement 
at several levels. Such ongoing, systematic efiurts are required 
to ensure that the least restrictive educational environment is 
prepared and maintained for severely handicapped students so 
they can become an integral part of the schools they attend. 
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Hutson, H. 



(Serv DeTy) 



Inservice best practices: The learnings of general education 
(Unpublished manuscript) 

Bloomington, IN: Indiana University, National Inservice Network 
1979 



ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a composite model of exemplary inservice 
education practices culled from a range of sources and basic refer- 
ences in the field. The findings are synthesized into a thematic 
listing to reflect the 'best thinking' about best inservice 
practices. Three domains of inservice are differentiated: the 
procedural, the substantive, and the conceptual; fifteen 'best 
practices' in inservice education are sumarized. In the procedural 
domain, best practices are listed by functions of control of, 
support of, and delivery of inservice. In the substantial domain, 
best practices cover dimensions of content and practice. In the 
conceptual domain, best practices follow a developmental model 
and are an integral part of the total school program. 



Administrative issues 
Inservice practices 
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(Research ) 

Jones, "^.W., Sowell, V.M., Jones, J.K., and Butler, L.G. 
Changing children's perceptions of handicapped children 

Exceptional Children . 1981, 47(5), 365-368 
iO refs 



ABSTRACT 



A concentrated program of simulations, interviews, films, 
and discussions attempted to influence children's perceptions 
of mentally or physically handicapped people. Seventy-four 
children from an ungraded elementary school participated in the 
study and were randomly assigned to two groups for treatment. 
Group A was pre-post- tested on an attitude scale that described 
characteristics of handicapped people negatively, neutrally, and 
positively. Group B was post-tested only. Participants were 
rotated in groups through the 2-1/2 hour sessions of six activities 
each, with a lapse of one week between each session. Activities 
showed an array of needs and abilities of deaf, blind, mentally 
retarded, and physically handicapped people. Three post-sessions 
in creative writing and group discussion focused on helping the 
participants recognize and synthesize their perceptions of 
handicapped people. "T" tests were used to identify change in 
scores of Group A children and to compare Group A pretest 
scores with the post-test scores of Group B. Both groups' 
post- test scores were compared and item analysis was also 
performed. Results indicated that after the treatment, girls 
demonstrated more positive perceptions of handicapped people 
than did boys, and that positive change was shown in twelve 
of the twenty items on the scale. The authors conclude that 
children's perceptions of handicapped people can be altered 
via short training, readily available resources, and a planned 
program. 
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McHale, S. and Simeonsson, R.J. 



(Research) 



Effects of interaction on nonhandicapped children's 
attitudes toward autistic children 



American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1980, 85(1), 18-24 
14 refs 



ABSTRACT 

Second and third graders (N=28) were interviewed concerning 
their attitudes and understanding of children who exhibited 
childhood autism confounded by mental retardation. The interviews 
took place before and after the ND children had participated in 
a week of daily, half-hour play sessions with a class of autistic 
children. Comparisons of the nonhandicapped children's attitude 
at each time indicated that they were overwhelmingly positive on 
both occasions. Contrary to earlier findings, nonhandicapped 
children did not express more negative attitudes as a result of 
their contact with autistic children; however, they did display 
in increase in their understanding of autistic children after 
contact. The children's understanding of autism was positively 
related to the frequency of their communication with the 
autistic children on the first day of interaction, and their 
positive attitudes and frequency of solitary play were negatively 
correlated. The authors discuss the implications of the results 
for the design and implementation of mainstreaming programs. 



Attitudes (ND toward SD) 
Elementary/autism 
Interactions (promoting SD/ND) 



Nietupski, J., Hamre-Nietupski, S., Schuet G., and Ockwood, L. 

(Serv DeTv; 

Severely handicapped students in regular schools: A oroqress 
report (1979-80) ^ uyicc^ 



Milwaukee, WI : Milwaukee Public Schools, 1980 
13 refs 



ABSTRACT 

K ^ J^^i? •nonograph describes the integration efforts conducted 
by the Milwaukee public schools during one school year. Serving 
as a practical handbook to guide a school district's integration 
program, the document contains the following sections: 1) An 
array of formal and informal methods to show how severely handi- 
capped students become an integral part of their regular public 
school environments; 2) Specific considerations for and recoranenda- 
t1ons to teachers assigned to teach handicapped students in a 

r^."?°2^ setting; 3) A report of a program using nonhandi capped 
peer tutors to improve the playground skills of moderately and 
severely handicapped students, including an outline of trvlninq 
sessions for the tutors; 4) A report of experiences through which 
severely handicapped students at two middle schools interacted 
with nonhandi capped persons; 5) A description of the variety of 
normalized integration experiences at a high school; 6) The 
content of sensitization sessions held in several regular schools 
that docLBTient the progress of efforts toward integration and serve 
as guidelines for implementing future sessions, and 7) Recoimienda- 
t1oPi for future efforts to continue and expand the progress made 
toward a least restrictive environment. Appendices include a 
HK-dia reference list for elementary, middle, and high schools. 
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Pumpian, I.R. 



(Research ) 



Variables effecting attitudes toward the employability of 
severely handicapped adults 



Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1981 
71 refs 



ABSTRACT 

This thesis describes a stucly to identify the variables 
that affect nonhandi capped persons' perceptions of the poV-'ntial 
employability of severely handicapped persons. An attitude 
survey was developed and administered to two subject populations: 
160 nonhandicapped students from four Madison high schools, and 
57 employees from two types of local businesses. The students 
were organized into three groups based on their degree of contact 
with severely handicapped students; the employees were organized 
in two groups— one from businesses v/here there was job training 
for the severely handicapped, and one contrast group. Parametric 
meausres were used to analyze the data. For the high school 
sample, analysis revealed that the contact group displayed 
significantly more positive attitude scores than did the 
other two groups. Results from the employee sample indicated 
that employees in one business where the severely handicapped 
were trained showed significantly more favorable attitudes 
toward their employability than did employees from the contrast 
group. The author discusses the findings in terms of their 
concurrence with previous research and the limitations of the 
methodology used. The author concludes that it is possible 
to create a climate for employability for severely handicapped 
persons in a wide range of integrated vocational enHronments 
that include comprehensive training of the severely .andicapped 
and arranged and varied contacts with the severely handicapped 
and nonhandicapped. Suggestions are made for preservie and 
inservice activities, and supportive administrative practices 
are presented. Future research needs are suggested In the 
areas of Instrument design, broader population sampling, and 
assessment of attitudes of nonhandicapped persons who are 
informed about employment opportunities for the severely 
handicapped. 



Attitudes (Toward SD) 
Inservice (Awareness) 
Integration (Effects of) 
Research needs 
Vocational ed. programming 



Rynders, J.E., Johnson, R.T., Johnson, D.W., and 

Schmidt, B. (Research) 

ProQucing positive interaction among Down Syndrome and 
nonhandi capped teenagers through cooperative goal structuring 

Article submitted for publication, 1980. 



ABSTRACT 

This article describes a study to compare the effects of 
cooperative, competetive, and individualistic goal structuring 
on the behavioral interaction and social attraction of adoles- 
cents. Subjects (N=30, 12 with Down Syndrome) participated in 
a recreational program one hour per week for eight weeks. They 
were divided into three groups where outcomes would be maximized 
by whether subjects cooperated, competed, or acted individual is- 
tically. Analysis revealed that in the cooperative condition, 
the nunter of positive heterogeneous interactions differed 
significantly from those in the otl.er two groups. The authors 
discuss the findings in terms of how cooperative goal structuring 
promoted praise, encouragement, and support between nonhandicapped 
and handicapped students, as well as within each respective group. 
Despite the poor performance of the Down Syndrome participants, 
positive interactions and statements of liking occurred among 
themselves and with their nonhandicapped peers. The authors 
suggest that this positive interaction and personal attraction 
resulted from facilitating the attainment of a positive goal. 
The autiiors conclude that low-achieving students can be placed 
in a heterogeneously structured learning group, and that 
teachers can expect positive attraction and interaction to 
occur through cooperative goal structuring. 



Cooperative learning situations 
Integration (Methods for; Effects of) 
Interactions (Promoting SD/ND) 
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Snyder, L.. Apolloni, T., and Cooke, T.P. (Research) 



Integrated settings at the early childhood level: The role of 
nonretarded peers 



Exceptional Children. 1977, 43(5), P62-266 
28 refs 



ABSTRACT 

Implications of recent studies that have investigated 
procedures for structuring peer imitation and peer reinforcement 
at the preschool level are discussed. Analysis of these studies 
reveals that integrated settings do not necessarily result in 
increased cross-group imitation and social interaction between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children. The authors assert 
that teaching procedures designed to foster these effects are 
needed if retarded and other handicapped children are to benefit 
optimally from Integrated school programming. Four models are 
proposed to promote interaction in integrated settings; within 
each model, specific teaching tactics are presented to ensure 
their success. These models are: peer modeling, generalized 
imitation, reinforcing agent, and interpersonal relationship. 
The authors discuss the implications for research to be drawn 
from this discussion in terms of four questions which merit 
further investigation: 1) systematic planning and programming 
of the desirable setting and procedures to identify for integrati 
to take place; 2) the generalized effects to bot^ groups of place 
ment in integrated settings; 3) the potential effects of early 
integration on nonretarded participants, and 4) the influence of 
programming on the attitudinal and affective development of 
retarded and nonretarded participants. 



Integration (Effects of; Methods for) 
Interactions (Promoting SD/ND) 
Research needs 



Stainback, W. and Stainback, S. 



(Research) 



A review of research on interactions between severely handicapped 
and nonhandi capped students 



The Assoc iation for the Severely Ha ndicapppd Journal, 1981 

6, 23-29 ^ 

27 refs 



ABSTRACTS 

The authors review recent research concerning interactions in 
integrated settings in light of four topics: interactions that 
occur; the influence of these interactions on the students involved- 
the conmunication characteristics of the interactions, and ways to 
promote interactions. They also examine studies that discuss 
interactions between the severely handicapped and their mildly 
handicapped and nonhandi capped peers. The authors conclude that 
promoting interactions between severely handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped students constitutes a feasible educational objective that 
can produce benefits for both groups. The authors suggest future 
research directions in three general areas: 1) Procedures to 
promote interactions between severely and nonhandi capped students; 
Z) Frequency and types of interaction to be promoted, and 3) 
Longitudinal research with students of various chronological ages 
in a variety of settings. 



Integrated learning environment 
Interactions (promoting SD/ND) 
Research needs 



13, 



125 



Stainback, W. and Stainback, S. (Research) 

The need for research on training nonhandicapped students 
to interact with severely retarded students 



Education and Training of the Ment ally Retarded, 1982. 17(1) 
12^16 ^ 

27 refs 



ABSTRACT 

Existing research is reviewed in the training of nonhandicapped 
peers and a rationale for their training is outlined. Specific 
reasons offered by the authors to support peer training are offered. 
It is argued that social preference behaviors of the nonhandicapped' 
need to be modified, that It is potentially limiting to focus all 
training on those who are not considered socially competent, and 
that the likelihood exists for effective generalization when the 
nonhandicapped are trained. Other reasons offered to support the 
authors* position for training of nonhandicapped peers are that they 
will be future employers of the retarded. The authors conclude 
that there is a need to determine whether training the nonhandicapped 
is a necessary and effective vari'^ie in reaching the goal of 
severely retarded/nonhandi capped .teractions. They suggest that 
a priority area for ^iture research is training of the nonhandicapped 
to interact with severely retarded students. 



Peer training 
Research needs 
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(Research) 

Stainback, W. , Stainback, S. Rasche, D. and Anderson, R.J. 

Three methods for encouraging interactions between severely retarded 
and nonhandicapped students 



Education and Training of the Men tally Retarded 1981. 16 

188-192 ^ ' --' 

22 refs 



ABSTRACT 

Physical placerrient of severely retarded students in regular 
classrooms without systematic procedures to promote social inter- 
action betv.-?en thc-m and their nonhandicapped peers does not meet 
the goal of meaningful social integration. Relevant research is 
cited in methods by which classroom teachers can guide and 
encourage interactions between severely retarded and nonhandicapped 
students in integrated classrooms. The authors reach several con- 
clusions, drawn from the research: 1) Interaction is facilitated 
in the classroom by small, heterogeneous group structuring, coopera- 
tive group goal orientation, and available toys and materials to 
promote socialization; 2) There are specific procedures to train 
severely retarded students to engage in direct social interactional 
behaviors with nonhandicapped students in integrated settings, and 
3) It may be necessary to train nonhandicapped students in knowledge 
of severely retarded st'idents' disabling condition so as to comple- 
ment the prograrrmatic efforts to facilitate integration, however, 
more research is needed in this latter area. 



Classroom management strategies 
Interactions (promoting SD/ND) 
Research needs 



127 



135 
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Voeltz, L.M. (Research) 

Children's attitudes toward handicapped peers 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency . 1980, 84(3), 455-454 
25 refs 



ABSTRACT 



Existing attitudes of regular education children toward 
their severely handicapped peers were studied as the movement 
of severely handicapped children into regular education class- 
rooms began. Five elementary schools (Grades 2-6) and two 
elementary schools (Grade 7 only) in Hawaii participated in 
the study; 2,636 students responded to the attitude survey 
administered. Schools were selected tc represent three levels 
of contact with severely handicapped children: no-contact, 
low-contact, and high-contact, the high-contact school had 
participated in a one-semster 'Special Friends' program to 
promote positive peer interaction between the two groups. 
Factor analysis of the survey responses revealed four factors 
underlying attitudes toward severely handicapped students: 
social-contact willingness, deviance consequation, and two 
actual contact dimensions. Upper grade children in the high- 
contact schools expressed the most accepting attitudes toward 
their severely handicapped peers. Upper grade children in 
the low-contact schools were more accepting than lower grade 
children in the same school. All children from the no- 
contact school scored the lowest, but showed an increased 
tendency toward acceptance from Grades 2 upward. Girls at 
the high-contact school scored highest in attitudes of 
acceptance. The author discusses the results in terms of 
the challengss presented in designing interventions to 
increase positive interactions between nonhandi capped and 
severely handicapped children, stemming from the changing 
nature of nonhandicapped children's attitudes. The author 
discusses contradictory data in the study in terms of 
the comparative data on intelligence as a variable in 
attitude measurement. The author concludes that educators 
must be determined to give all children the opportunity 
and necessary assistance to develop positive interaction 
patterns in integrated school settings. 



Assessment instruments (social) 
Attitude (change) 
Interactins (promoting SD/ND) 




128 136 
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Classroom: 



Name: 



A. Needs Assessment for Administrators and Teachers 

( 

Please respond to the following questions or statements by circlinq, ch3Cking, nr 
completing the appropriate items. Kindly provide written comments, if ycu choose, 
where indicated. 



I . Personal and Demographic Data 



EKLC 



1. Sex: 

Male 



5. 



Female 



Level of school (s) which you serve 

Elementary 

Middle 

■Junior High 

Senior High 

Number of years of full-time teaching 
experience: 

Elementary Level 

Middle Level 

Junior High Level 

Senior High Level 



Total number of pupils in your class 

(current year): 

* Adapted from Davis, W.E. Attitude 
Unpublished manuscript. University 

130 



Degrees held: 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 

Previous =.nd current training 
in special eduction (check 
appropriate items) : 
Undergraduate major 

special education 



Undergraduate minor in 
special education 



Graduate major in special 
education 



Graduate minor in special 
education 



None of the above 



Assessment for Administrators, 
of Maine at Orono, 1981. 
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Formal courses in special education (undergraduate, graduate, or continuing 
education) : 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or More 



Please estimate the relative amount of exposure which you have had to 
people with disabilities. 

None Some Moderate High Very High N.A. (not applicable) or 

Unable to Respond 

1 2 3 4 5 N 



Please indicate your perception of the need for some formal training in the 
area of special education for individuals preparing to be public school 
teachers . 

I^Q^g Some Moderate High Very High N.A, or Unable to Respond 

1 2 3 4 5 N 

Since the passage of federal and state legislation dealing with disabled 

children, please estimate the increase vf}_ amount of your professional time 

which is being devoted to special education matters. 

None Mild Moderate Major Extremely N.A. or Unable to Respond 

Significant 

1 2 3 4 N 
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11. If you needed information/actual help related to educating a special education 
student, would you have access to any of the following: 

Special resource person Speech therapist Social worker 

Education psychologist 



Special education consultant from: University 



State department 



Factors Affecting Integration 

What do you consider are the major issues affecting the integration of disabled 
children in your school ( s) . Please circle a response for each item listed below: 

Not SI i ghtly Moderately Very N.A. or 

Important Important Important Important Important Unable 1 

Respond 

1 . Attitudes of regiilar 
class teachers toward 

integration 1 2 3 4 5 N 

2. Skills of regular 
class teachers to deal 
effectively with Special 

Ed. Students 12 3 4 5 N 

3. Parental and community 
attitudes toward inte- 
gration 1 2 3 4 5 N 

4. Availability of train- 
ing for parents of reg- 
ular ed. students 1 2 3 4 5 N 



5. Attitudes of reguUr 
class children toward 
integrating disabled 
children 



6. Attitudes of parents 
of disabled children 
toward integration.... 1 

7. Administrative support 1 



3 
3 



4 
4 
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Mot SI ightly Moderate! y Very N.A. or 

Important Inportant Important Important Important Unable to 

Respond 



Availabil i ty of pro- 
fessional support ser- 
vices (psychologist, 
speech therapist, spe- 
cial education person- 
nel , etc. ) 



9. Availability of para- 
professional support 
services (teacher 
aides , etc. ) 



10. Knowledge of curricu- 
1 um material s and in- 
structional programs 
in regular class set- 
tina with special ed. 

child 1 2 3 4 5 N 

11. Reaular class teacher/ 

pupil ratios 1 2 3 4 5 N 

12. Understanding of the 
concept and purpose of 
integration on the part 
of regular class teach- 
ers 



1 2 3 4 5 N 



13. Understanding the impli- 
cations of federal and 
state laws for education 

of the disabled 12 3 4 5 N 

14. Pupil and/ ^ class sche- 
duling problems 12 3 4 5 N 

15. Physical space (room for 
location of specia^. edu- 
cation personnel wno 
could facilitate inte- 
gration process) 1 2 3 4 5 N 

Others/Comments (please add any other issues which you perceive, or elaborate upon those 
listed if you wi s h ) . 
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III. Teacher Skills 

In order to make integration a successful process, what skills do feel that a 
teacher needs to have? 

Not SI iqhtly Moderately Very N.A. or 

Important Important Important important Important Unable to 

z n ^^ u Respond 
5. Pupil observation 

skills 1 2 3 4 5 N 

2. Informal pupil as- 
sessment techniques.. 1 2 3 4 5 [\j 

3. Skil 1 in understand- 
ing and interpreting 

diagnostic tests 1 3 4 5 N 

4. Pupil management 

techniques 1 2 3 4 5 n 

5. Awareness and utili- 
zation of special edu- 
cation materials and 

equipment 1 2 3 4 5 N 

6. Knowledge of special 
education teaching pro- 
cedures and techniques 
( i .e. task analysis and 

prompting) 1 2 3 4 5 N 

7. Knowledge of pertinent 
federal and state leg- 
islation dealing with 

children 1 2 3 4 5 n 

8. Awareness of available 
professional support 

services and personnel 1 2 3 4 5 n 

9. Techniques for communi- 
cating with parents... 1 2 3 4 5 n 

10. Ability to individual- 
ize instructional pro- 

g^^f^s 1 2 3 4 5 N 

1 1 . General knowledge 
about a variety of 

disabling conditions... 1 2 3 4 5 n 

12. Knowledge of emergency 
medi cal procedures 
(i.e. in case of sei- 
zure, choking, etc.).. 1 2 3 4 5 n 



EKLC 
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Not 
Important 



Sliohtly 
Important 



Moderate ! y 
ImDort?nt 



Very 



N.A. or 



Important Important Unable to 

ResDond 



13. Operant condition- 
ing, behavior manage- 
ment skills 1 

14. Knowledge of Special 
Education Teachina 1 

15. Knowledge of school 
and community resources 
available for the dis- 
abled 1 

16. Realistic expectations 
for long-term function- 
ing of severely dis- 
abled persons 1 

17. Overview of contempo- 
rary philosophical 
issues in special edu- 
cation (least restric- 
tive environment; vari- 
ous suggested program- 
ming alternatives, etc.) 1 

18. Jealing with parents of 
disabled children 1 



19. Dealing with child ad- 
vocacy grouDs 



20. Community public rela- 
tions relating to spe- 
cial education matt3rs, 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



N 
N 



IV. Teacher Inservice 

In general , what~would you consider to be the most effective vehicle for the delivery 
of inservice training programs to teachers relating to matters of sn^cia*! eii v^ation 
and integration? 

Very \.A._ or no 

Poor Poor Fair Good Excel lent 'Jp^.cin?, 

1. Formal university courses 
concerned with area of 
special education (of- 
fered for credit) 1 2 3 4 5 N 

^ 2. Short-term courses (e.g. 

5 weeks), modules 1 2 3 4 5 \i 

^ (Continued on next page) 
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Ve^y M,A, or no 

Poor Poor Fair Good Excellent Opinion 

3. Workshops provided by 
SFUSD for district in- 
service credits 1 2 3 4 5 n 

4. Workshops provided by 

university personnel 12 3 4 5 N 

5. Workshops provided by 
State Department of 

Education 1 2 3 4 5 ri 

6. Worshops provided by out- 
of-state national authori- 
ties 1 2 3 4 5 N 

7. Provision of self-study 
resources without utili- 
zing any outside personnel 12 3 4 5 N 

8. Hands-on experience in spe- 
cial education classroom.. 12 3 4 5 N 

9. Brainstorming sessions be- 
tween regular and special 

education teachers 1 2 3 4 5 N 

Assuming that an appropriate in-service training experience could be provided 
for you within the area of special education, what would your present level 
of Interest be in participatinc i/i swch. 

No Mi_ Vd Mo de ra t r High Very High N.A. or Unable 

Interest Interest Irte res't Interest Interest to respond 



1 

COMMENTS: 



N 
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What are the major factors which would 1 ikely determine your participation in such an 
in-service training program? 

Not A Most N.A. or Unable 

Factor Mi 1 d Moderate Major Important to Respond 

1. Relative cost .... 1 2 3 4 5 N 

2. Specific provider(s) 
of training ( indivi- 
dual or group present- 
ing training) .... 1 2 3 4 5 N 

3. Location 1 2 3 4 5 N 

4. Time when offered 
(summer, during 

school year, etc.) .12 3 4 5 N 

5. Ability to apply 
training toward 
certification or re- 
certification creditsl 2 3 4 5 N 

6. Availability of uni- 
versity qraou.'^te 

credits for training 12 3 4 5 N 

7. Released time for in- 
service training. .12 3 4 5 N 

8. Reimbursement for ex- 
tra hours workshop 

time 1 2 3 4 5 N 



OTHERS/COMMENTS: 



STUDENT INSERVICE 

A. In assisting you in oroviding information to regular education students about 
special education students: 

1. Would you be interested in having special instruction for your students? 
YES NO 

If yes, answer the fol"' owing: 

2. What part of your current curriculum could such information complement: 
(Check the following) 

Health Science 

Social Studies Engl isn/Read^nq 



Q Other (please describe) 
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Which of these possible units of study would your students be interested 
in pursuing: 

Wheelchair Safety 



Characteristics of disabled persons_ 

Structures of the ear 

eye 



nervous system_ 
Indi V i dual Differences 



Notable disabled people in history 
Sign Language 



How much time would you consider spending in your classroom on the above 
topics? 

e.g. 40 minutes 

5 class periods 

Other 



Which kinds of instruction would benefit your children mst (if checking 
more than one please prioritize, ^ = most beneficial): 

Being a peer tutor 

Having disabled speakers come into the classroom 

Large group presentations with films and discussions (i.e. assembly) 

Learning stations approach within your own classroom 

Individualized units of study within your own classroom 

''Pull out" program: small group instruction outside your classroom 



Would your students be interested in participatina in a peer tutoring program? 
YES NO 

If you answered yes, complete the following: 

How much time could your students give within school hours? 



Would they benefit more from tutoring a recreation skill (i.e. ball rolling) 
or an academic skill (i.e. letter matching)? 

Recreation Academic 



(Continued on next page) 
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What time of day would be appropriate for them to do peer tutorina? 

Re;.ess 

Lunch 

Free Time 

P.E. ^ 

After School 
Other 



147 
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B. Sample Informational Letter to 
Peer Tutors/Special Friends 

Middle School 



Peer Tutoring is a chancci to learn about the Special Education program and 
participate in cur teaching methods. It is a chance to gain new experiences 
and friendships, and to spend time with our students in the cormunity. 

Peer tutoring is a -lass which can be taken in place of a Unified Arts 
course. It is arrange .vith your counselor and me, and requires your 
parents' permission. Peer tutors receive credit, a grade, and a citizenship 
mark for each quarter. 

As a peer tutor, you will be taught jw to teach one or two students a 
few very specific skills. You will be continually assisted by me and the other 
classroom staff. The programs will change as the students* needs change. 
These programs might be run in the classroom or in various parts of the school 
(such as taking attendance). You might also be involved with programs taught 
off campus (such as: grocery shopping, laundry, or restaurant use, etc.)." For 
those programs permissions slips will be sent home for your parents* approval. 

Part of your time will be spent participating in leisure activities which 
you and my students might enjoy together. We will meet every 2 or 3 weeks as 
a group to answer questions you might have about our students that you don't 
get a chance to ask in class. You will also see films and hear from guest 
speakers. 

The requirements for the class are listed below : 

1. You will be expected to be prompt, attentive, and complete work given to you. 

2. You will be required to complete one project for the quarter: such as 
making a special piece of equipment or materials for the class; making a 
game for a specific student; or writing a journal about your experiences. 

3. You will be required to meet with the other tutors .=^nd volunteers once every 
2 to 3 weeks. 

4. You will be required to participate in demonstrating to 6th grade social 
studies classes or other groups what you do as a peer tutor either by 
talking or helping to show slides or making a poster, etc. 



Peer tutoring is lots of fun. It is a new challenge and a chance to do 
something different. If you are interested, contact your counsellor and me. 
The sooner the better! There is only room for 3 or 4 students each period. 



Sample Letter to Peer Tutors/Special Friends 
Middle School 



Friendship is feelings shared between people. You have volunteered to 
be a friend to another student with special needs. We all have special 
needs each of us in our own way. You are gaining a new kind of friend- 
ship as you step out of your uneasiness. 

This program will be a way for you to participate with the special 
education students at our school. You will be matched with a selected 
student and will agree to meet with that student each week at an arranged 
time during the school day. You will spend time getting to know each other 
and have a chance to work together on special projects. 

Once every two weeks you will meet with Ms. Gc.e and the other volunteers 
and peer tutors. In these meetings you'll have a chance to talk about 
your different experiences and share with each other about your new friend- 
ships. You will hear guest speakers and see films about disabled people. 
It will also give you a chance to ask questions that you are curious about 
and to bring up ideas for projects you wish to work on individually or as 
a group. The club will elect officers at our first meeting. 

We will meet regularly on Thursdays at lunchtime every 2 to 3 weeks. 

You are always welcome to spend time with our students even when you 

are not assigned to them. However, you will be expected to be responsible 

\ for your assigned time and place and carry it out regularly unless absent 

^ or otherwise excused. 

If any of you wish to do reports for classes on your activities with us, 
you should see Ms. Gee after school. 

You will probably have many questions at first. Please ask Ms. Gee or 
one of her assistants, Ms. Mellon or Ms. Leonard. It is always best to 
ask us, rather than holding it in. Your friends may have questions about 
what you do as a volunteer. If they ask you things you can't answer, come 
and ask us! 

Here's to a great semester! Have fun! Thanks for your time! 



Your assignment for the semester is: 



You will earn service points if you attend regularly. 
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C. Sample Informational Letter to Parents 
of Special Friends 
Elementary Level 



Dear Parent(s), 

Your child has expressed an interest in participating in the 
Special Friends-Peer Tutoring programwith the class of severely 
handicapped pupils at Sutro School. At this point some students 
are participating on a limited basis during free or non-academic 
periods. Howe^'er, the REACH and staff want to be sure 

that parents are well informed about this activity, and that we 
have your approval for your child's invol vemf.nt. 

Enclosed you will find a "contract" or plan written by your child, 
his or her classroom teacher, and or the 

teachers of the severely handicapped classes. This contract de- 
scribes the specific activit-^es with which your child will be 
involved and responsibilities he/she will have. Please read the 
contract, indicate your approval by signing below, and send it back 
to school with your son or daughter. 

Thank you. 

If you have any questions about REACH or the Special Friends 
program, please do not hesitate to call us at 469-1306 or 
752-4203. Thanks again for your consideration. 



Sincerely- 



Principal 



AH/bb 
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D. Sample 
leisure Time Mater* als and Equipment 
Preschool 

Students 3-5i Years Old 

Cost 



Chubby Bear - battery c perated toy 24,95 

Rev-em Up Racer - toy car 4,99 

Super Looper - car racing set 9.95 

Lite Brite - picture refills 3,98 

Lite Brite - bulb refills 4.98 

Skedoodle - drawing and design machine il.88 

Bring Along a song - cassette player toy 12.88 

Ring-a-dingy Typewriter 3-98 

Alphie - computer toy 29.88 

Water Toy 4.98 

Hands Down - game 6.88 

Nerf Hot Shot - toy car 5.95 

Funny Rod with Siren - battery operatea toy car 9.95 

Highway Patro Car .22.95 

Movie Viewer Cartridge ' 4,98 

High Rolleys - toy animal 5.95 

Storytape and Book 7.95 

Soccer Ball 4.98 

Viewmaster 2.98 

Viewmaster Cards 2.50 



$ 4.98 
9.95 
11.95 
11.95 
1.95 
4.97 



Water game 
Paint and swirl 
Movie viewer 
Round bells 
Books 

Scooter tooter 
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Sample 

Leisure Time Materials anJ Equipment 
Elementary 

Students 5-12 Years Old 

.^OZ Cost 

Wo, de,i Puzzle 5 2.66 

Roller Skates 13.49 

Knee Pads 3 97 

City Garage 12.97 

Match Box Cars 1 13 

Chinese Jacks 97 

Smerf Magic Catch Mitt 4,59 

Hula Hoop 3 38 

Mr. Pop 9^97 

Cootie 3^47 

Ants -in Pants 3^97 

Power Hitter 12.97 

Ring Toss 5^97 

Soft Frisbee Game 8.90 

Bowl ing Game 5 97 

Nerf Hoop 1 87 

Mighty Men & Monster Masks 9.43 

Play Douge 2.97 

Fun Factory 4 97 

Candy Land $ 4.66 

Hungry Hippo 12.97 

Swirl Art 6.97 

rhutes and Ladders $ 2.94 

Legos (basic building set) 7.97 

Puzzles (24 piece) 1.24 

Pac Man 44.97 

Uno 496 £,97 



1 4 4 1 5 



Elementary Toy List (continued) 



-2- 



To^ Cost 



Cinderella Game 3.38 

Backgarmion for Jrs. 5.38 

Nerf Football 3.97 

HuK Hoop 3.37 

I'^ouse Trap Game 8,78 

Ertctor Set 9.92 

Lite Brite 12.97 

Perfection 9.78 

Watch $35.00 

Gimme 5 9.96 

Circus Pinball 22.97 
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Sampl e 

Leisure Time Materials and Equipment 

Middle School/High School 
Students 12-18 Years Old 



Toy Cost 

Casino Pinball $ 26,74 

Di*^t Bike (electric racecar) 29,94 

Pivot Pool 28,97 

Touchdown (pull dction toy) 6,93 

Batting Tee (for softball ) 11. 97 

Skateboard 5.97 

Domino Rally 12.96 

Bumbling Boxing (wind-up toy) 5.97 

Kid Kong 9.97 

Photo Electric Bowling 19.90 

Gimme Five 9.95 

Toss Across 14.97 
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